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EDITORIAL 
Enjoy Your Flowers 

Nineteen hundred fifty-nine is with us 
—soon the daffodils will be pushing 
through and spring will be here again. 
This year, plan to live with and enjoy 
your flowers. Don’t walk hurriedly 
through and then work so hard all week¬ 
end that you never get time to sit and 
study your flowers. Learn to use a note¬ 
book, and enter carefully the details both 
of your own and the new ones you see 
somewhere. So many people never really 
look at their flowers! Making notes 
forces you to look closely. 

Buy from Your Frienels 

There is probably no force that brings 
more sound cooperation than properly 
cultivated mutual interest. Who are the 
people who help the ADS? The new 
Yearbook is out. Who helped us with 
their advertisements, who pitches in to 
help with our problems? 

The New Yearbook 

The 1958 Yearbook should be in your 
hands. It represents a lot of work, be¬ 
lieve me, a lot of work — and our good 
managing editor, Charlie Phillips, de¬ 
serves our thanks. The same for a lot 
of other people. As it turns out, we 
had more copy than we could fit in so 


we held some copy for later use. The 
Yearbook is better, but we want to do 
better yet. The Board of Directors has 
given Publications more money for 1959. 
How shall we spend it? 

Shall we try for a hard-back Yearbook 
if there is enough money? Another issue 
of the Bulletin? More pages in the Bulle¬ 
tin and Yearbook? More cuts? Write us 
please; the Publications Committee needs 
your ideas. 

And you camera fans — send us clear 
pictures of your garden, of your best 
flowers. But, please, we cannot use these 
little items for a projection screen. We 
need clear black and whites, something 
like the newspaper boys make. 

See you in Philadelphia—April 23, 24, 
and 25. 

Carey Quinn 

FOR YOUR LIBRARY 

The ADS has for sale: 

The RHS Daffodil and Tulip Yearbook 
of 1959—$2.25; 

The latest Classified List of Daffodil 
Names, 1958 — $1.50; 

The ADS Daffodil Yearbook of 1959 
—$1.25. 

These may be secured from Mrs. Wil¬ 
liam A. Bridges, 10 Othoridge Road, 
Lutherville, Md. 








FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


After serving from the beginning of 
the Society, Charles Meehan has asked 
to be relieved as chairman of the Sym¬ 
posium Committee. The work has been 
taken over by Harry Tuggle, who will 
bring equal experience and sound judg¬ 
ment to this indispensable took 

* * * 

The Test Garden Committee is being 
organized under Miller Thompson, 
Stone Mountain, Ga,, who will be re¬ 
membered for his talk at the Atlanta 
convention. Our best talent is being 
sought for this undertaking which is es¬ 
sential to breeding varieties better adapt¬ 
ed to our conditions. 
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Chairmen have not yet been found 
for the Publicity Committee and the 
Committee on Affiliated Societies. De¬ 
velopment of strong ties with the grow¬ 
ing number of state and local daffodil 
societies should not be longer delayed. 
Volunteers or suggestions to fill these 

posts will be welcomed, 

* * * 

Someone interested in photography is 
needed to check over occasionally the 
slides which we have for rental. One 
set has been completed; there is material 
for a second set, but the search for 
better slides and for slides of new varie¬ 
ties and landscape effects is continuous. 
Hubert Fischer has been doing this work 
but has asked to be relieved to devote 
full time to his duties as president of 
the American Hemerocallis Society. 


The directors authorized a special 
committee to prepare a booklet of sug¬ 
gestions on holding a new or small daf¬ 
fodil show, A number of members are 
working on the manuscripts. 

—Geo. S. Lee, Jr. 


DAFFODILS BY CAREY QUINN 

The first American book about Amer¬ 
ican. daffodils for American growers is 
to be published March I, authored by 


DAFFODIL SHOWS OF 1959 

March 7, 8—Daffodil Show, Highland 
Park Club, Birmingham, Ala. 

March 28—Daffodil Show, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 

March 28, 29—Southwest Regional Daf¬ 
fodil Show at Tulsa Garden Center, 
2415 S. Peoria, Tulsa, Okla. 

March 28, 29—Third Annual Far West 
Daffodil Show, 8138 S. College Ave., 
Whittier, Calif. 

April 2—Oklahoma Garden Clubs, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 

April 3—Sixth Annual Perennial Gar¬ 
den Club Daffodil Show, Lutheran 
Church, Reedsville, N. C. 

April 3, 4—Daffodil Show, Community 
Hall, Siloam Springs, Ark. 

April 4, 5—Annual Daffodil Show of 
Garden' Club of Gloucester, Gloucester 
High School, Gloucester, Va. 

April 8, 9—French Broad River Garden 


Carey E. Quinn of Washington, first 
president of the ADS. 

Entitled Daffodils — Indoors and Out , 
the 192-page volume with photographs, 
and drawings by Marguerite Burgess, is 
divided into three sections. Part I is de¬ 
voted to the culture of daffodils out of 
doors — why, when and where. The sec¬ 
ond section on indoor growing gives 
guidance on forcing, preserving and ar¬ 
ranging. Part III, a section for the spe¬ 
cialist, sets forth facts on judging, ex¬ 
hibiting and breeding. 

Much of the book comprises Judge 
Quinn’s own experiences and observa¬ 
tions. As most ADS members know, he 
has long been a grower of daffodils at 
his home on the Maryland side of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. His forthcoming book, in 
addition to satisfying that impulse most 
of us have at one time or another on our 
favorite subject, is designed to fill a void 
in the daffodil area of American horti¬ 
culture. 

Scheduled for release March 1 by 
Hearthside Press, Inc., of New York, 
Daffodils—Indoors and Out , will retail 
for $4.50, with a lower price, yet to be 
determined, for ADS members. 









Club, Biltmore Dairy Farms, Biltmore, 
N. C. 

April 8, 9—-25th Annual Garden Club 
of Virginia Daffodil Show, Farming- 
ton Country Club, Charlottesville, Va. 

April 9—Eleventh Annual Daffodil 

Show, Mountain River Garden Club, 
Emmanuel Episcopal Parish House, 
Covington, Va. 

April 10—Middle Tennessee Daffodil 

Society Show, 110 Ensworth Ave., 
Nashville. 

April 11, 12—Third Annual St. Louis 
Daffodil Show of St. Louis Horticul¬ 
tural Society, Missouri Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, St. Louis. 

April 14, 15—Royal Horticultural So¬ 
ciety Daffodil Show, London. 

April 15, 16—Maryland Daffodil So¬ 

ciety, Baltimore Museum of Art, Balti¬ 
more. 

April 17—Fourth Annual Hartford 
County Daffodil Show, St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Church Parish House, Em- 
morton, Md. 

April 18—Indiana Daffodil Society, 101 
E. 27th Ave., Indianapolis. 

April 18—Daffodil Society of Greater 
Kansas City, Co-Op Building, 3315 N. 
Oak Trafficway, Kansas City, Mo. 

April 18, 19—Tenth Annual Show of 
Washington Daffodil Society, Wood¬ 
ward & Lothrop Auditorium, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

April 22—Midland Daffodil Society 
Show, Birmingham Botanical Gardens, 
Birmingham, England 

April 22—Garden Club of Springfield, 
Pa. 

April 23, 24—Pennsylvania Horticul¬ 
tural Society and American Daffodil 
Society, Philadelphia. 

April 28, 29—Fourth 'Annual Connecti¬ 
cut Daffodil Show, Ekman Center of 
the Electrolux Corp., Old Greenwich, 
Conn. 

May 4, 5—Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Boston. 

ANNUAL MEETING 

Notice is hereby given that the annual 

meeting of the members will be con¬ 
vened at 9:00 A.M., April 24, 1959, in 


the Sylvania Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. At 
that time the following amendments to 
the by-laws, having been unanimously 
passed by the Board of Directors on No¬ 
vember 1, 1958, and recommended to 
the membership for affirmative action, 
will be submitted for final approval: 

RESOLVED: That Article I, Sec. 3, be 
amended to read as follows: 

Dues.—The dues of members shall be: 

a. Non-commercial members: 

Annual, $3.00 for each calendar 

year. 

Family, $5.00 for each calendar 
year for husband and wife who 
shall receive one copy of all pub¬ 
lications given in consideration 
of membership. 

Sustaining, $5.00 for each calendar 
year. 

Contributing, $10.00 for each cal¬ 
endar year. 

Life, $100.00 for life if an indi¬ 
vidual, otherwise for 20 years. 

b. Commercial: 

Three times the foregoing amounts. 

ft? sj< 

RESOLVED: That Article VII, Sec. 1, 
be amended to read as follows: 

Standing Committees.—There shall be 
such standing committees as the board of 
directors may by resolution provide. 

There will be a meeting of the retir¬ 
ing Board of Directors at 8:00 P.M., 
April 23 and of the newly-constituted 
Board at 8 A.M., April 25. These meet¬ 
ings will be held in the Provincial Room 
of the Sylvania Hotel. 

Estelle L. Sharp, Secretary 

DAFFODIL STUDY AND 
SHOW SCHOOLS 

The outline for the courses of study 
has been revised and was approved by 
the board of directors at Philadelphia on 
November 1, 1958. Rules for conduct¬ 
ing the schools were not changed and 
may be found on pages 41 and 42 of 
the 1957-58 Yearbook. 

Course I 

A. Divisions and sub-divisions of the 
daffodil as classified by the Royal Horti¬ 
cultural Society 1950. 114 hours. 








B. General characteristics of the daf¬ 
fodil: to include color, stem, form, pose, 
foliage, substance and texture, size and 
condition. V 2 hour. 

C. Identification with point scoring of 
ten varieties, vase of 3 and a collection 
of 5 stems common to the area. This 
is to be a demonstration with class par¬ 
ticipation. VA hours. 

D. Written Examination: 10 questions 
on A, 5 questions on B, and 10 specimen 
blooms to be identified in writing. In 
this course students will differentiate be¬ 
tween divisions, varietal names not re¬ 
quired. 1 hour. 

Judging of small daffodil show. Show 
to include 10 entries; 8 single blooms, a 
vase of 3, same variety, and a collection 
of 5 stems. All entries to be point 
scored. 

Course II 

A. Cultural practices: soil preparation, 
proper planting, plant requirements, 
fertilization, diseases and their treat¬ 
ments. 1 hour. 

B. Judging Ethics: acceptance of an 
invitation to judge, comprehension of 
schedule, duties of a judge, fairness to 
exhibitor, cooperation with other judges. 
1 hour. 

C. Point scoring of ten specimen 
blooms, with class participation covering 
at least 5 divisions, RHS classification, 

1 hour. 

D. Written Examination: 10 questions 
on A, 10 questions on B, identification 
in writing of 25 specimen blooms as to 
varietal name and division. These 
blooms are to be chosen from a display 
of named specimen blooms on exhibit 
during the school. Judging the small 
daffodil show; show to include at least 
5 divisions (3 entries each) RHS classi¬ 
fication, point scoring not necessary. 1 
hour. 

Course III 

A. Selection of material for exhibiting 
in show's; to include cutting, hardening, 
protection, methods of advancing and 
retarding blooms, and transportation of 
specimens. 1 hour. 

B. Proper staging of cultural speci¬ 
mens, "collections and displays. Judging 
of seedlings. 1 hour. 


MY METHOD OF RAISING 
SEEDLINGS 

By Mrs. Ben M. Robertson 
Taylors, S, C. 

In the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains I tend a small garden. For 
many years gardening has given me 
pleasure, but since I’ve been hybridizing 
daffodils it has become a most satisfying 
physical, mental and spiritual endeavor. 
There are those for whom this article 


C. Point scoring of 10 specimen 
blooms, to include as many divisions as 
possible, also a seedling, class participa¬ 
tion. 1 hour, 

D. Written Examination: 10 questions 
on A, 10 questions on B, written identifi¬ 
cation of 50 specimen blooms as to 
varietal name and division. These 
blooms are to be on exhibit during the 
school. Judging the small daffodil show. 
This show must include as many di¬ 
visions as possible (3 entries each) also 
a class for seedlings. Point scoring not 
necessary except for seedling class, 1 
hour. 

The committee suggests that students 
be instructed to refrain from handling 
specimen blooms during judging; the 
containers may be handled, but not the 
blooms, 

*** 

Courses of Study for 1959 have been 
scheduled as follows: 

COURSE I— Norman, Okla,, March 
30, 1959. Chairman: Miss Eleanor Hill, 
1577 E, 22d St., Tulsa, Okla. 

COURSE II — Decatur, Ga., March 21, 
1959, Chairman: Mrs. Paul Hamby, 440 
Oak view Rd., Decatur, Ga. 

COURSE II—Philadelphia (ADS Con¬ 
vention), April 26, 1959. Chairman: 

Mrs. I.awrence R. Wharton, 4504 Ro¬ 
land Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

COURSE III—Alexandria, Va., April 
13, 1959. Chairman: Mrs. Lawrence R. 
Wharton, 4504 Roland Ave., Baltimore, 
Md. 

COURSE III—Indianapolis, Ind,, April 
19, 1959. Chairman: Mrs. Henry C. 
Prange, 5721 Haver ford Ave., Indianap¬ 
olis. 








will be repetitious, as daffodil breeding 
is fundamentally the same the world over. 
To many it will be new and I hope it may 
encourage a few to try a hand at 
hybridizing. 

Daffodil breeding is the production of 
new varieties by means of cross fertili¬ 
zation and seedling raising. Those who 
wish to grow seedlings should possess 
some good varieties, and from time to 
time add new ones from which they can 
hope to raise something still better. 

As the first flowers begin to open, I 
revel in their beauty, before hybridizing 
is started. When I “get my feet on the 
ground,” so to speak, all tools with which 
I work are assembled in a large shoe 
box. For parents, only the best possible 
flowers are selected. Flowers are chosen 
for seed parents just as soon as they are 
well open. The anthers are removed im¬ 
mediately to prevent self pollination. As 
soon as a variety is open and the pollen 
is out, anthers are gathered with the 
tweezers according to the needs for pollen 
in the plan of crosses. These are placed 
in capsules, or squares of aluminum foil 
to prevent drying. Each variety is placed 
in an envelope, labeled and arranged up¬ 
right alphabetically in the box. 

The box is carried to the seed parents 
for the crossings. From the desired en¬ 
velope, the anther is taken with the 
tweezers and gently brushed across the 
pistil of the de-anthered seed parent, mak¬ 
ing sure some pollen grains are deposited. 
As the pollen ages it may fall from the 
anther into the container but can be 
picked up easily with an orange stick. 
A plastic stem label Vi" x 6" makes a 
perfect marker for crosses. The label is 
looped loosely around the stem of the 
seed parent, leaving room for expansion 
of the stem. As crosses are made a 
check is placed in the record book by 
that cross. 

After the pollinating is done and the 
flowers have faded, I watch the growth 
of the flower stems and the enlargement 
of the seed pods. Some pods will shrivel 
and die off, but most of them will en¬ 
large their seeds and grow to maturity, 
when the pod will turn brownish. At 


this stage, they should be closely watched 
and picked before the seeds fall. When 
mature, the pods are picked with a por¬ 
tion of the stem and the label that was 
made at the time of crossing. They are 
opened and the number of seeds, along 
with the cross, are written on the en¬ 
velope and placed in boxes to await 
planting. 

In the field record book, the crosses are 
recorded alphabetically before planting 
starts, leaving space by each cross for 
the number of the row in the bed and 
the number of seeds planted. It is best to 
plant seeds as soon as possible after all 
are gathered. The seed beds are in the 
open and have never had any protection 
from the weather. When germinated in 
this way, they grow very vigorously. 

As soon as possible after the seeds are 
gathered, they are planted in rows about 
an inch apart and to a depth of about 
two inches. When the planting is fin¬ 
ished, a mulch of ground corn cobs two 
inches thick is poured over the beds. This 
prevents weed growth, keeps the seeds 
moist and cool, and prevents rain from 
washing the seeds from the soil. 

The seed bed is kept free from weeds 
at all times. When all foliage is up, a 
light sprinkle of bonemeal is scattered 
over the bed. Other than watering dur¬ 
ing dry weather, the work is over for 
another year. After the second year of 
growth, but before the foliage dies, the 
bulbs are moved to the field. 

The bulbs are planted at about the 
same depth and given the same treat¬ 
ment as large bulbs. In these beds they 
remain until all have flowered. Many 
will flower at four years of age, most of 
them at five, but some will be delayed. 
The first long wait will come only at the 
beginning. While the seedlings are flow¬ 
ering, any considered worthy of further 
trial are labeled. At the proper time they 
are removed and given a new bed for 
additional trial. 

Second and third generation seedlings 
last spring produced some of the most 
brilliant red cups I have ever seen. They 
came from being crossed with each other 
and by re-mating with some of the orig- 


( 


inal parents from the following: Tinker, 
Klingo, Cornish Fire, Rouge, Chung¬ 
king, Rustom Pasha, Dunkeld, Magher- 
ally, Carbineer, Porthilly, Tamino, For¬ 
est Fire, Marksman, Market Merry, and 
Playboy. All of these have vigor and 
good color. Therefore, it seemed that 
before long flowers could be produced 
that would not fade in our very hot sun. 
Even now, results are gratifying, and I 
am eagerly awaiting the results from this 
group that were mated with newer things, 
such as Armada, Ceylon, Air Marshal, 
Fury, Jezebel, Home Fires, Sun Chariot 
and others. 

Although most of the 1c and 2c va¬ 
rieties grow well here, on the whole we 
wish for them a little more vigor. Fur¬ 
ther breeding in this locale will be re¬ 
quired to enable the whites to enjoy the 
happiness they display in colder, wetter 
climates. I’m working on a group of 
seedlings from vigorous growers such as 
Courage, Dunseverick, Trostan, Eskimo, 
Roxane, Tibet, Corinth and others. Seed¬ 
lings from these crossed with newer 
things that would lend refinement, will 
be blooming in another year or two. 

So far, actual accomplishments are 
few, yet enough to hint at the results 
a prolonged breeding program in this cli¬ 
mate could produce. It’s enough en¬ 
couragement to wish the other months 
away just to see what each new Spring 
has in store. . . . Who knows, next year 
could bring the super-flower! 

THE LOVELIEST DAFFODILS 

By Hubert Fischer 

I have at times tried to name the love¬ 
liest daffodils and think of Empress of 
Ireland and Flamingo, Spellbinder, Moon¬ 
struck, Kingscourt, Green Island, Can- 
tatrice, Preamble and many other new 
ones. There are so many fine varieties. 
Then I remember others that came be¬ 
fore them that I thought were best— 
Truth, Courage, Content, Broughshane— 
and before them we were thrilled by 
Fortune, Carlton and Daisy Schaffer. 
Before* that we eagerly awaited the 
bloom of Dick Wellband, John Evelyn, 


HONORS FOR ADS MEMBERS 

Miss Harriette R. Halloway, Plain- 
field, N. J,, has been awarded the medal 
of the Garden Club of America for 
“distinguished service in the field of horti¬ 
culture,” specifically “for the Cornus 
Arboretum, the Iris and other Gardens,” 
including the Daffodil Plantation, in 
Cedar Brook Park, a unit of the Union 
County park system. The cornus col¬ 
lection is said to be the largest in the 
United States. 

Dr. John C. Wister was named as the 
first recipient of the Liberty Hyde Bailey 
Medal at the American Horticultural 
Congress which met in Williamsburg 
last October. 

Hubert A. Fischer of Hinsdale, III., 
has been elected president of the Ameri¬ 
can Hemerocallis Society. 

Books from the pens of ADS members 
include “Dried Flowers with a Fresh 
Look,” by Eleanor R. Bolton (Van 
Nostrand, $6.95), and “The Azalea 
Book,” by Frederic P, Lee (Van Nos¬ 
trand, $8.95). 

Spring Glory, Beersheba and Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse. 

Then I remember one morning in 
April, 1918. We were at war and were 
saving the world for democracy. On a 
march across country we came upon 
what was once a little farm house, com¬ 
pletely demolished. It had been an ar¬ 
tillery target and they had performed 
their duty well, the destruction was com¬ 
plete. At one corner of the foundation 
was the remnant of a large lilac bush, 
with one arm that had somehow escaped 
destruction trying to bloom. There had 
been a garden there and among the 
rubble of stones and splintered wood 
was a scattering of daffodils in bloom. 
I am sure that the perianths were not flat 
and overlapping or the crown in perfect 
balance; perhaps the necks were not 
strong and upright, but to me they were 
the loveliest daffodils I have ever seen. 
Their name—I wouldn’t know. I only 
know that they were golden yellow. The 
loveliest daffodils that I have ever seen 
I cannot name. It was 40 years ago. 




CHILDREN OF FAMOUS PARENTS 

By Willis H. Wheeler 

The editor asked that I begin a series 
of articles under the above title to deal 
with offspring of well known daffodil 
varieties. Originally the title had been 
proposed as “Famous Children,” but a 
study of the literature on the subject 
available to me convinced me that the 
title might better direct our thoughts 
toward famed daffodil parents and their 
issue, rather than the children alone. 
Unfortunately, the children, whether they 
be of daffodils or persons, seldom seem 
to attain the distinction of their parents. 

In examining the parentage records 
of the past, one is surprised at the im¬ 
portance of certain older varieties in 
many of the modern daffodils of today. 
Those records are, of course, available 
to those who have adequate library fa¬ 
cilities and who like to dig into books, 
but for those who do not have the 
records or who enjoy digging in the 
earth more than in books, I will attempt 
to summarize the information of interest 
to the daffodil enthusiast. 

I had at first intended to begin the 
series with famed la King Alfred, bred 
by John Kendall, who passed away in 
1890 before its flowering and subsequent 
registration in 1899. However, I found 
there was something back of that va¬ 
riety that we could hardly ignore if the 
story is to be complete. 

Therefore, we will begin the story 
with narcissus Emperor, an old-timer 
registered in 1890, although originated 
several years earlier by William Back¬ 
house, who died in 1869. Evidence de¬ 
veloped by E. A. Bowles, as well as by 
Drs. Abilio and Rosette Fernandes, sug¬ 
gests Emperor came from a cross of 
Narcissus bicolor x N. pseudo-narcissus . 
In turn, the records I have found show 
it to be the parent of the following 
varieties: 

7a Buttercup (1890) 

la Emperor x N. jonquilla 
la Canute (1927) 

Emperor x la King Alfred 
la Darius (1923) 
lb Grandis x Emperor 


5a Earl Grey (1901) 

Emperor x N. triandrus alb us 
lb Florence Pearson (1907) 

Emperor x lc Mme, de Graaff 
la Golden Bell (1892) 

la wild trumpet x Emperor 
5a J. T. Bennett-Poe (1904) 

Emperor x N. triandrus alhus 
la King Alfred (1899) 

Emperor x N. his panic us 
la Mervyn (1908) 

Emperor x N. obvallaris 
la Michael (1907) 

Emperor x la King Alfred 

I believe the majority of daffodil 
growers will agree that the third to the 
last cross in the list might be called the 
most important one ever made, for at 
least two reasons. King Alfred, result¬ 
ing from the cross, has been the top 
commercial daffodil from the time it be¬ 
came priced for cut flower purposes, and 
it has since entered into the breeding 
of a long list of newer varieties of im¬ 
portance. Thus we see the significance 
of the earlier cross that gave us Em¬ 
peror. 

For those who are interested in daf¬ 
fodil breeding I offer two conclusions of 
possible interest. First, four bulbs I 
have bloomed from selfed seed of Em¬ 
peror produced flowers almost identical 
with the parent's appearance. Second, 
approximately 23.5 percent of Emper¬ 
or’s blooms set seed in 1958 when I 
used pollen of Content. Because of 
Emperor’s vigor and persistence when 
naturalized I propose to use it with sev¬ 
eral. other varieties with the hope it may 
yield other things of value for that same 
purpose. 

The research for this story suggests 
another field of interest and activity, 
i. e., the recording of these old varieties 
in color photographs. If any members 
of the American Daffodil Society have 
the varieties (except King Alfred) listed 
in the crosses with Emperor, I would ap¬ 
preciate receiving a bulb of each to 
bloom for photographic purposes. Or 
perhaps the members themselves would 
be willing to make the kodachromes for 
the society. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ADS 

The annual convention of the Amer¬ 
ican Daffodil Society will be held this 
year April 23 to 25 inclusive, with head¬ 
quarters at the beautiful Hotel Sylvania 
in Philadelphia. Course II of the offi¬ 
cial Study and Show School will be 
given Sunday, April 26, with Miss Estelle 
Sharpe, Mrs. Serena Bridges, and Dr. 
Freeman Weiss presiding as deans of 
instruction. 

A detailed program will reach all mem¬ 
bers at a later date. However, Dr. John 
Wister, convention chairman, feels the 
Bulletin will be safe in saying we register 
Thursday, April 23, and visit the Daffo¬ 
dil Show of the Pennsylvania Horticul¬ 
tural Society. Friday, April 24, will have 
a sort of Daffodil Institute following a 
business session, with a special lunch, 
and dinner in the evening. Saturday we 
will take box lunches and visit by bus 
some of the most beautiful gardens in the 
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country, and wind up with the usual big 
dinner and speaker in the evening. 

Visitors, to and from the convention, 
can arrange to see a number of gardens 
enroute. Plan now to attend—if you 
have any interest whatever in daffodils 
you can hardly fail to enjoy yourself. 

HELP OUR NEXT ISSUE 

Your managing editor of the Bulletin 
hopes to attend the Royal Horticultural 
Society Daffodil Show in London this 
year and will, 'therefore, not be here to 
edit the Spring issue of the Bulletin. 

The Editor and Chairman of the Pub¬ 
lications Committee, Judge Carey E. 
Quinn, has been kind enough to volun¬ 
teer to take over the Spring issue. 

Please give him every assistance by 
getting your material in as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and by April 15 at the latest. 

—Katherine L. Bloomer 
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EDITORIAL 

The shows are over for 1959. With¬ 
out exception, both the quality and the 
size of the shows are much improved. 
There were many more shows and many 
more members of the public attended. 

The improvements noted are to be cred¬ 
ited largely to the efforts of the ADS 
and especially to our Regional Vice Presi¬ 
dents, Our congratulations to all our 
committees and officers-—you are making 
real progress. 

THE ADS CONVENTION 

The ADS convention in Philadelphia 
April 22-25 will be summarized else¬ 
where. We wish to comment here on 
the almost professional smoothness with 
which it ran. Just yesterday we were 
primarily a group of unknown strangers 
somewhat haltingly feeling our way. But 
today we have become an effective insti¬ 
tution in our meetings, in our associa¬ 
tions together—even in the way we some¬ 
times argue among ourselves. 

Congratulations are in order for Dr. 
John Wister and his many fine helpers. 

v *t* 'i' 

Our Managing Editor, Mrs. Howard 
B. (Kitty) Bloomer, is presently in Eu¬ 
rope. Her report on the London Daffo¬ 
dil show will appear elsewhere. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

Our newer members may not have 
heard that there is a new book on daffo¬ 
dils by the Editor of our publications, 
Carey Quinn, and that copies are avail¬ 
able through the Society* at a reduced 
rate. Orders sent to me at 17 Chichester 
Road, New Canaan, Conn., will be 
promptly filled as long as the dwindling 
supply lasts. The price is $3.50 to mem¬ 
bers; the retail price $4.50. It is the 
only American book on the subject in 
print and covers the field fully for the 
amateur grower. 

^ ^ 

It has been proposed that the official 
color description of daffodils offered for 
registration should be in terms of one 
of the existing color scales or charts. 
Either the Registration Committee or 
the directors might care to consider this. 

* sfs 

Through the courtesy of Pieter de 
lager purchasers of his firm’s 1959 cat¬ 
alog will receive an ADS membership 
blank. 

NOTICE 

Symposium Reports overdue. Urgent 
mail Harry I. Tuggle, Box 1108, Martins¬ 
ville, Va., at once. 







KITTY BLOOfaER REPORTS 

THE LONDON SHOW 

Dear Carey: 

You MUST do this trip at daffodil 
time! It has been an experience beyond 
description. My visit to the Richardson s 
was wonderful and your letter was in¬ 
deed an introduction. I planned to stay 
there one day. I was there three. Mr. 
and Mrs. R. invited me to the R. H. S. 
ahead of the show to see the people set¬ 
ting up exhibits. And my luck has been 
of the Irish kind—did you rub some of 
your Irish luck off on me? For I hit the 
R’s at the height of their bloom. I am 
told that the quality of material in the 
overall show this year is superior. 

Reg Wootton took me in hand when I 
arrived in London and I have met most 
of the outstanding names in the Daffodil 
world— Dunlop, Coleman, Navarro, 
Backhouse, Gray, Gourlay (son-in-law 
of A, M. Wilson), Jefferson-Brown and 
many others. Furthermore 1 have seen 
daffodils that have been only names 
until now. 

The Richardsons won the Engleheart 
Cup (for the 18th time), the Banksian 
for Best in Show, and 24 firsts. Golden 
Rapture was Best in Show. Guy Wilson 
ran 2nd on the Engleheart, but he won 
first with his collection of 12 (white) 
varieties from Classes lc, 2c, and 3c. 
One of his whites (in the Engleheart) was 
a 2c called Ardbane. It was gorgeous. 

Tell everyone to get it. 

Guy Wilson looks well now—you know 

he has been ill. 

He has a seedling under number that 
is a Super Chinese white. His stock is 
terribly small tho, it will take a while 
to multiply it. 

Richardson has a gorgeous 3b red 
and white called Rockall which won an 
A. M. He also has a beautiful 2b red 
and white sister of it called Avenger. 
The cross was Kilworth X Arbar. An¬ 
other good 3b is Kingfisher (not yet in 
commerce) and when I admired it I was 
told I would receive one as a gift! Careys- 
* ville is a Richardson 2b’ of great beauty. 
Its cup is (in Ireland) exactly the color 
of an apricot. 


THE 1959 ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN DAFFODIL 

SOCIETY 

By Carey Quinn 

The Fourth Annual Convention of The 
American Daffodil Society got underway 
in historic Philadelphia right after lunch 
on Thursday, April 23, when over two 
hundred members began registering at 
the headquarters in the Hotel Sylvania, 

Dr. John Writer, convention chairman, 
and his co-chairman, Larry Mains, were 
everywhere and everything moved as 
smoothly as if such things were an every 
day occurrence. I want to give Doc and 
Larry credit, they earned it, but with a 
committee such as they had—even lesser 
lights would seem bright. Imagine on one 
committee, Miss Estelle Sharp, William 
H. Martin, Mrs. Pancoast Reath, Miss 
Gertrude Smith, Mrs. Nathan Sangree, 

C. W. Fenninger, Mrs. Rowland Timms, 
Miss Mary Green, Mrs. R. H. L, Sexton, 
Mrs. Joseph Townsend, Jr., Mrs. Merton 
Verger, Mrs. Charles Gruber, Mrs. Web¬ 
ster Barnes, Mrs. Grahame Wood, Jr., 
and Harry Wood. Then The Pennsyl¬ 
vania Horticultural Society contributed 
Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, Miss Margaret 
Porter and Gwynne Stout. 

The convention really got under way 
at one o’clock with the impressive Daffo¬ 
dil Show of the Pennsylvania Horticul¬ 
tural Society in the oversize lobby of the 
Philadelphia National Bank. The bank 
did not give away any samples, but our 
own first vice-president, Wells Knierim 
took the best exhibit in a very ex¬ 
tensive and well run show with a mag¬ 
nificent Coolin, a fine w’hite trumpet 
when it is right and it was right that day. 
Mrs. Nicholas Biddle was show chairman. 

At 8 o’clock on Thursday evening 
Arthur P. Trimble of the Eastman Kodak 
Company gave a unique lecture on color 
photography—unique in the sense that 
your editor could understand it. We are 
going to run this lecture in full in the 
next Year Book. 

Friday the 24th opened fair and clear 
with the usual business meeting. The tra- 




ditional George R. Clark, President of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
bid us a graceful welcome and our own 
Regional VP, Mrs. Louise Wharton of 
Baltimore spoke up very hostess-like for 
the Atlantic Region. President George 
Lee then took the reigns and summarized 
the year with a neat prognosis for the 
future, A panel of daffodil experts in¬ 
cluding Mrs. George Watrous and Messrs. 
Fay, Mueller, and Wheeler finished out 
the morning answering questions from the 
floor on growing daffodils. The only ex¬ 
citement was a drunk who wandered into 
the room and wouldn’t believe what he 
was told about what the meeting was 
about. 

After we finished our fish at lunch we 
piled on busses and saw the very well 
planned gardens of Miss Margaret R. 
Gest and Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Gruber. There were some fine daffodils 
but I forgot to get that cookie recipe 
from Mrs. Gruber because Charlie Phil¬ 
lips started reading historical tid-bits from 
the booklet on Valley Forge we received. 

Friday evening with Doctor John Wis- 
ter presiding like the queen at a state 
ball we had our own Grant Mitch after 
dinner. Grant pleaded guilty to being a 
hobbyist at heart and with customary 
modesty he showed us colored slides of 
many of his latest breeding efforts with 
daffodils. There was Cibola, Fairy 
Dream, Mona Loa, and Festivity, prob¬ 
ably the best Mitch product to date, a 
very fine white and yellow 2b. Cara 
Noma, Rima, Rose Ribbon, Flamingo 
as they came on the screen, fully sup¬ 
ported the oft repeated claim that Grant 
has the best pinks in the world. Nampa, 
Entrancement, Lunar Sea, Lunar Moth, 
Lemon Meringue, and Coloratura re¬ 
vealed new heights in pale yellows, while 
Paricutin and its children gets my vote 
for the brightest colored yellow and red. 

Orville Fay of Iris fame, just back 
from a tour of England, including the 
great London Daffodil Show, regaled us 
with how the English do it. Orville was 
impressed with British pinks Debutante, 
Roseworthy, Rose Caprice, and Rose 


Royal. The great Illinois plant breeder 
said Golden Rapture—a superb golden 
yellow trumpet—was the best flower in 
the show. 

Saturday the 25th we boarded busses 
for the Swarthmore College Test Garden, 
and saw the professional experimental 
program for some 700 daffodils that 
Doctor Wister supervises. Quite a pres¬ 
entation-row after row, new varieties, 
old varieties, some thriving, some indif¬ 
ferent. Every gardener should see this 
test garden. 

Then came the magnificent garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Grahame Wood, Jr., with 
its view through the mountain peaks and 
its neat group of nicely grown daffodils. 
A barbecue lunch at the Tyler Arboretum 
came next with one of the most up-to- 
date daffodil plantings I saw. We finished 
the afternoon at the restful Drexel Lodge, 
where I saw some 400 varieties of care¬ 
fully selected and well grown daffodils 
with some nice seedlings thrown in. 

The cocktail hour followed early Sat¬ 
urday evening and flowed into dinner 
with George Lee presiding and Jan de 
Graaff. Jan is still opposed to English 
show table varieties and urged in his 
usual charming but convincing style that 
we should hybridize and grow daffodils 
acclimated to our own varying climates 
and soils. We expect to present in full 
the de Graaff text in the next Year Book. 

President George Lee awarded a formal 
commendation to Mrs. Ben Robertson for 
the best seedlings picked by the member¬ 
ship from among a large group of seed¬ 
lings set up on a table in the banquet 
room. 

Sunday, April the 26th, the Society 
under the sponsorship of Mrs. Lawrence 
Wharton and directed by Mrs. Merton 
Yerger presented Daffodil Study and 
Show School Course Number 2 to a 
class of some 75 members. 

It was a great convention and I’ll see 
you in Dallas, Texas, next year. They 
have no Liberty Bell down there, but 
these Texas people really do things—- 
so don’t miss it. 




AMERICAN DAFFODIL SOCIETY 

^Statement of Income and Expenses 
For the Period January 1, 1958 to December 31, 1958 

Income: 

Dues — 1958-. _ _ ___ $3,973.08 

Sale of Bulletins and Year Books... _ 254.35 

Gifts and Donations _ _ 55.75 

Sale of Royal Horticultural Society Publications 

Income _ $535.48 

Cost of Items Sold ___-__ 502.82 32.66 


Rental of Slides_. . .. ......___-__ 20.00 

Interest Income _-_ 22.81 

Sale of Ads. in Year Book._____-_... ...._ 325.00 

Registrations________ 40.00 $4,723.65 


Expenses: 

Office Supplies and Stationery __-__..._ $ 123.89 

Postage _ 376.68 

Addressograph Plates __ 98.06 

Bulletins _-_, 828.78 

Dues to Other Societies __ _ ____-_ 5.00 

Year Books _ 2,649.47 

Printing ___-_-_X__.1____ 730.09 

Meeting Expenses __ 59.14 

Miscellaneous Expense __________________ 34.61 

Audit Fee __ , ____-_ 75.00 

Telephone _______—- 48.13 

Symposium ___—_ 34.56 

New York Flower Show _-_....__ $100.00 

Less Prize Awarded ____ 35.00 65.00 


Awards __4_-_— 55.04 

Fidelity Bond —______-__ 12.50 

Library Books ____._._______ 35.85 5,231.80 


Net Deficit for the Period ___—- $ 508.15 


Balance Sheet 
December 31, 1958 

Assets 

Current; 

Checking Funds—Towson National Bank _ $1,256.43 

Savings Funds—First Federal Savings and Loan 

Association of Towson _— — _ _ 722.81 

Accounts Receivable—Due on Year Book Ads - 130.00 

Inventory of American Daffodil Society Publications_ 468.74 

Inventory of Royal Horticultural Society Publications _____ 21,00 $2,598.98 


Aespls • 

Inventory of Medal Dies ...-.. $ 104.00 

Inventory of Color Slides _____ 129.68 233.68 


$2,832.66 


Liabilities 

Current * 

Reserve for 1959 Dues ___^_-_ $ 209.75 

Net Worth: 

Balance—December 31, 1957 _—_-_- $3,131.06 

Less: Net Deficit for Period January 1, 1958 

to December 31, 1958 _- 508.15 


Balance—December 31, 1958 __-_ 2,622.91 


$2,832.66 




























































THE DAFFODIL SHOWS ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY 

We are reporting more shows and 
better shows across the country. And we 
have so many reports we must digest 
them. 

California 

The Third Annual California Daffodil 
Show on March 28-29 in Whittier, Cali¬ 
fornia, featured 113 entries most of whom 
were by first time exhibitors and included 
a fire department captain, a big game 
hunter, a lumberman, an engineer and 
many more from every walk of life. 

Joe Littlefield, a famous Garden Con¬ 
sultant, put on a happy Saturday one- 
man daffodil institute. Frances Combs 
was the inspirational organizer of the 
show. 

Alabama 

The Third Region of the Federated 
Garden Clubs put on its 13th Annual 
Daffodil Show in Birmingham March 
7-8 with 415 horticultural entries. Chula, 
grown by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Thomp¬ 
son, was the best specimen in the show 
and three Fortunes grown by Mrs. James 
Crow of Decatur was the best group of 
three. 

Arkansas 

The El Dorado Council of Garden 
Clubs on March 19 featured a large hor¬ 
ticultural display of daffodils presented 
by the well known Mr. Carl Amason, 

The Dahlia Garden Club of Camden 
staged on March 20 an approved ADS 
Daffodil Show with 201 entries. Beer- 
sheba was best three in show and Golden 
Harvest the best single specimen. Laura 
Lee Cox set up an unusually fine educa¬ 
tional exihibit that attracted great at¬ 
tention. Bless the Thompsons and 
Laura Lee Cox. 

Texas 

The Daffodil Society of Texas staged 
at the Dallas Garden Center its first 
show March 21-22. Mrs. Frances Har¬ 
mon reports that the place was swamped 
with entries. Good luck, Frances Har¬ 
mon. 

Oklahoma 

The Southwest Regional Daffodil Show 
was held at Tulsa on March 28 with 


Beryl, grown by Mrs. Bilbo, winning 
best in show and Eelanor Hill Win¬ 
ning the Carey E. Quinn medal with a 
very fine exhibit. Mrs. Ralph Henry 
from Siloam Springs, Arkansas, was a 
heavy ribbon winner. My best, Eleanor 
Hill. 

South Carolina 

On March 24-25 the Flower Study 
Club of Spartansburg had 410 entries in 
their 14th Annual Daffodil Show, ac¬ 
credited by the ADS. Best in show went 
to Saltash. Good luck, Florence Walker. 

North Carolina 

It seems that the French Broad River 
Garden Club sponsored the big daffodil 
show in their area this year. The show 
was accredited by ADS and had among 
its judges Mrs. Ben Robertson, and 
Messrs. George Lee and Charles Mee¬ 
han. With 484 entries Ulster Prince 
was the best single specimen and Lud¬ 
low the best group of three. Fine, Ger¬ 
trude Bartelme! 

Virginia 

The Garden Club of Virginia staged 
its 25th Annual Daffodil Show at Char¬ 
lottesville April 8-9 with over 5000 com¬ 
petitive blooms in 1,346 entries, Ceylon 
was the best flower in the show with 
Bithynia runner-up. 

The coveted Harris Cup went to Mrs. 
Robert Wheat. A feature of this—the 
largest amateur daffodil show in the 
country—was the Annual Test Garden 
Exhibit staged by Mrs, Edith Walker 
and including every touted novelty. A 
final feature was a Public Ballot which 
found Tresamble, a triandrus, first, and 
others—ffulyar, Bethany, Flamingo, Vul¬ 
can, and Golden Rapture rated next in 
the order named. 

In 1958 the Public voted for Ave, in 
1957 for Chinese White, and in 1956 for 
Blarney’s Daughter. Thank you, Edith 
Walker. 

Missouri 

The St. Louis Horticultural Society 
presented on April 11-12 its Third Daf¬ 
fodil Show at the Missouri Botanical 
Garden with 750 exhibits. Mr. and Mrs. 
George T. Pettus were the Sweepstakes 


Ribbon winners with Mrs. Grover F. 
Roennfeldt the winner of the Belt Me¬ 
morial Trophy with Dunkeld, and Mrs. 
Arnot L. Sheppard the Vinner of the 
Revere Bowl with Luna Moth. Good 

work Laura Roennfeldt. 

The Daffodil Society of Greater Kan¬ 
sas City held its show and garden tour 
April 18 with 425 entries. The show 
attracted great public interest. Mrs. 
Robert F. Johnson is a prime mover 
among the daffodil hobbyists. Mr. and 
Mrs. Powelson came up from St. Joseph. 
Statue grown by Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Street was best flower in show. The 
Traveling Trophy went to Mrs. Ellis Short 
and Mrs. Marie McLeod won the Tri¬ 
color. Mr. George Pettus came up from 
St. Louis to win the Sweepstakes again. 

Fine, Mary Becker. 

Maryland 

The Maryland Daffodil Society staged 
its annual show at the Museum of Art 
April 15 with over 800 entries. 

Prominent among the ribbon winners 
were Mrs. Donnell Smith, Mrs. Serena 
Bridges, and Mrs. George Furman. 

The arrangement section among the 
statuary makes this one of the most at¬ 
tractive of the older shows in the coun¬ 
try. Fine show, the Donnell Smiths. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Mary¬ 
land Show at Hagerstown on April 28 
was rated by one prominent judge as 
one of the most beautiful shows he had 
ever seen. Best flower in this show was 
Silver Wedding, with Blarney as runner- 
up. Good work, Mrs. “Hat” Harris. 

The Howard County Daffodil Show at 
Ellicott City April 17 was a very well 
run affair with a fine overall finish. 

District of Columbia 

The Tenth Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Washington Daffodil Society was 
staged on April 18-19 in the Woodward 
& Lothrop Auditorium. Some 1,100 en¬ 
tries were exhibited. Slieveboy was the 
best flower in the show. Other sectional 
blue ribbons went to Ulster Prince, Pre¬ 
amble, Spellbinder, Galway, Virtue, Nar- 
* vik. Festivity, Salmon Trout, Ludlow, 
Chinese White and Empress of Ireland. 

The Purple ribbon was awarded to 


Mrs. George Watrous for a collection of 
Jonquilla hybrids. A bow to Rita But- 
ter worth. 

Indiana and Ohio 

The principal April shows in Ohio 
were held in Sullivan, Toledo, Dayton, 
Akron, Granville, and Montpelier. In 
Indiana, shows of note were held at 
New Castle, Darlington, and Indian- 

apolis. 

Hubert Fischer and his protesting run¬ 
ning mate, Frank Winter, staged a fine 
show with Grant Mitch’s flowers at the 
Chicago World Flower Show March 14- 
22. More power, Helen Link. 

Pennsylvania 

The Garden Club of Springfield, ADS 
accredited, put on its annual show April 
22 with 251 entries. Mrs. Earl Trout 
won the Timms Cup. Mrs. Roland 
Timms won the Silver Ribbon for her 
exhibit of 56 named varieties of daffo¬ 
dils. The ADS White Ribbon went to 
Mrs. Leo Hubbuch for the best collec¬ 
tion of three flowers. Good luck, Mrs. 
Ray Switzer. 

The big Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society Show in Philadelphia is covered 
in the write up about the ADS Conven¬ 
tion. 

Connecticut 

The Fourth Annual Connecticut Daf¬ 
fodil Show was held April 28-29 at the 
Eckman Center in Old Greenwich. Mrs. 
Basil Matthews and Mrs. Frederick Jack- 
son staged a very fine nicely run show. 

There were 317 entries. 

Mrs. W. B. Weaver, Jr., was the 

winner of the ADS Purple Ribbon for 
collection of five different stems. 

A feature of the show was a public 
ballot for the best liked varieties and 
Apricot Distinction was the winner with 
Roxane, Texas, and Kidling rating next 

in the order named. 

A glance at the trophy awards indi¬ 
cates that Mrs. Charles Zoubek, Mrs. L. 
Stanley, and Mrs. Wm. B. Weaver were 
the big winners. And your editor would 
like to pay a special compliment to Mrs. 
Walter G. Koontz for the best publicity 
handling he has seen recently. Good 
luck, Alita Weaver. 


STUDY AND SHOW SCHOOLS 

Schools were conducted in 1959 as 
follows: Course I, Norman, Oklahoma; 
Course II, Decatur, Georgia; Course II, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Course III, 
Pohick, Virginia and Indianapolis Indi¬ 
ana. 

The first judges to become accredited 
through the schools wilt receive their 
certificates as soon as grades and records 
are completed. If you are one of these 
individuals, please send all judging cards, 
application blank properly filled out, and 
a check for $2 to Mrs. Paul Garrett, 1710 
Normal Drive, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Garrett who is Chairman of Judges 
will issue the certificate only when all 
work has been completed. Please do not 
send judging material to the Study School 
Chairman as such material will have to 
be forwarded and will only cause delay 
in processing the records. 

Regions where there is a need for 
more judges should start plans for a 
series of schools as soon as possible. 
Schools must be held when the daffodils 
are in bloom. 

Mrs. Goethe Link, Chairman 

Martinsville, Indiana 

THE NARCISSUS BULB FLY 

At the Philadelphia meeting in April 
I promised to let the membership know 
about a new bulletin on the above named 
pest. The leaflet, No. 444 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, is titled 'The 
Narcissus Bulb Fly,” and was published 
in March, 1959. It is by C. F. Dou¬ 
cette, the Department’s specialist of many 
years on insect pests of bulbs and an 
acquaintance of mine for many years. 
Anyone who has any bulb fly trouble 
should secure the leaflet. Write the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., and send 5 cents per copy. 

—Willis H. Wheeler 

TWENTY-FIVE DAFFODIL 
NOVELTIES 

By Carey E. Quinn 

Each year the big hybridists of the 
world introduce about fifty new daffodils. 


I am undertaking herewith to pick twen¬ 
ty-five novelties from the mass of intro¬ 
ductions since 1950 which I believe you 
as gardeners will accept and eventually 
grow. 

Air Marshall—2a— (Rich) Carbineer X 
Malta—(Late Midseason) 

Aldergrove—2b—Dunlop— (M idseason) 
white and yellow 

Arbar—2b—(Rich) Monaco X Forfar 
(Midseason) 

Bethany—2d—(Mitsch) Binkie X K of 
N X Content (Midseason) 

Castle of Mey—2c—(Wilson) Slemish X 
Broughshane (Midseason) 

Ceylon—2a—(Rich) Marksman X Dio- 
lite (Early Midseason) 

Charity May—6a—(Coleman) Mitylene 
X Cyclam (Early Midseason) 

Empress of Ireland — 1c -— (Wilson) 
Guardian X Kanchenjunga (Early 
Midseason) 

Festivity-—2b—(Mitch) white and yellow 
(Midseason) 

Lady Luck—2a—-(Warnaar) Late Mid¬ 
season) 

Lunar Sea—Id—(Mitch) K. of N. X 
Content (Early Midseason) 

Paricutin—2a—(Mitch) Klingo X Ar¬ 
dour (Midseason) 

Personality—-2b—(Wilson) Zero X Greet¬ 
ing (Early Midseason) 

Revelry—2a—(Rich) Carbineer X Bah¬ 
rain (Midseason) 

Rima—lb—Pink (Mitch) (Midseason) 
Rockall-—3b—(Rich) (Late Midseason) 
Rose Caprice—2b—Pink (Rich) (Late 
Midseason) 

Royal Charger—2a—(Rich) Royal Mail 
X Bahram (Late Midseason) 

Snow Dream—2c—(Dunlop) Early 
Snow Gem—3b—(Clupepper) (Midsea¬ 
son) 

Sun Chariot—2a—(Rich) Porthilly X 
Rustom Pasha (Early Midseason) 
Tittle-Tattle—7b— (Wootton ) (Late) 
Ulster Prince—la—(Wilson) (Early 
Midseason) 

Vigil—lc—(Wilson) (Midseason) 

White Prospect— 1 c— (Rich) Cameron- 
ian X Broughshane (Midseason) 
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ON GROWING DAFFODILS 
IN FLORIDA 

By Christine F. Tweit 

In the April issue of “Tropical Living 1 ’ 
appears an article on “Northern Bulbs in 
Southern Gardens” by Norma Michaux 
Heck in which the author explains her 
success in growing daffodils in Florida. 
It seems that the lady refrigerates her 
daffodil bulbs some seven or eight months 
each year. This descendant of the famed 
French botanist Andre Michaux reports 
success that might well be worth testing 
by members in the long summer belt. 

SUGGESTED CHANGE IN POINT 
SCORING OF DAFFODILS 

By Edith Walker 

I believe some point allowance should 
be made for staging daffodils in a show 
exhibit. So often the best flower in a 
class is so poorly staged that it does not 
appear best until after close scrutiny. 


Sometimes such a one can be overlooked 
entirely, and even if the judged award a 
blue ribbon they often feel they should 
re-stage the exhibit so the public can 
understand. 

Perhaps we could underscore the mat¬ 
ter by changing the item of “Condition” 
rated at 20% to “Condition and Stag¬ 
ing” 20%. This would permit some 
valuation of this important item. 

NEW BULB PLANTER 

By Willard King 

I have a bulb planter that everyone 
asks about. It is called “Don’s Dandy 
Digger” and I have learned that it is dis¬ 
tributed by McHutchison & Company of 

Ridgefield, New Jersey. 

\ 

This gadget is easy because your weight 
does most of the work. You just bear 
down a bit and rotate the digger—the 
saw teeth will dig into the ground. When 
you get to the depth you want you just 
remove it with the core of earth. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

With the approval of the Executive 
Committee, a Photography Committee 
has been named to gather 35 mm. colored 
slides and black and white prints of daf¬ 
fodils as specimens, grown in clumps, 
used in arrangements, or naturalized. The 
chairman is Prof. L. P. Mains of Phila¬ 
delphia. It is planned to put together 
several sets of slides for rental to meet¬ 
ings, and to establish a collection of 
prints for use in our own and other pub¬ 
lications, Prof. Mains will be assisted 
by a group of our camera experts, but 
donations of first class, original slides and 
prints, correctly identified, are invited. 

* * * 

The fall meeting of the Board of Di¬ 

rectors will be held Oct. 24, probably at 
Asheville, N. C., or Mansfield, Ohio, in 
order to bring together a representative 
group from our governing body. The 
actual site may be determined by a straw 
vote of the directors in September. 

* + * 

We welcome as a new director for the 
Northeast Region Mrs. C. H. Sample 
of St. James, Long Island, who has been 
named by the Executive Committee to 
replace Mrs, L. Stephens Crosby, re¬ 
signed. 


The sparks which fired the intense in¬ 
terest in daffodils throughout Tennessee 
were struck by Clarence Connell of 
Goodlettsville. He died June 18 after 
78 years of useful living. With failing 
sight and an ailing heart he brought 
quantities of flowers to the Tennessee 
State Show at Nashville in April, re¬ 
gretted his inability to get to the Phila¬ 
delphia convention, and left with this 
prophecy: “Nashville used to be the iris 
capital of the United States. Give us 
three more years and it will be the daf¬ 
fodil capital.” He had rare qualities of 
quiet leadership. 

i$e if: 

Convention sites for 1961 and beyond 
will be considered by the directors in the 
fall. Suggestions or invitations will be 
greeted warmly by the undersigned. 

—Geo. S. Lee, Jr. 


The Publications Committee has voted 
to make the price of the Yearbook $3 to 
non-members. Additional copies to mem¬ 
bers, libraries and educational institu¬ 
tions will be $1.25. 


The tenure of approved judges of the 
ADS scheduled to expire December 31, 
1959, has been extended for one year. 








NUTRITION 

By Carey E. Quinn 

I do not pretend to be a nutrition ex¬ 
pert in the growing of daffodils as a 
scientist would fegard the matter. But 
I have just completed an extensive exam¬ 
ination of the known records and ex¬ 
periences available, and it is probably for 
this reason that our managing editor has 
asked me to summarize this question. 

One of the oldest and most common 
questions asked by the average gardener 
when they see some well grown daffodils 
is, “what do you feed them?” And how 
satisfying it would be if you could hand 
out a pat answer—with a magic formula 
guaranteeing success. 

Unfortunately there are many other 
related questions, and the visual apparent 
success at any given time may have little 
to do with what special nutritional pro¬ 
gram was followed. 

For example, if the soil the bulbs were 
planted in was deeply dug—at least 18 
inches—the feeding field for your roots 
was greatly increased by the capillary ac¬ 
tion of water and the increased length of 
roots thus encouraged. The'result would 
be better daffodils in most soils, even if 
they had not been fed at all that year. 

Again, in relatively poor soils, if a 
larger supply of water is provided, the 
daffodils will do better—often top form— 
because the more water, the more nour¬ 
ishment your bulbs get. Plants take on 
nothing in dry form, no matter how rich 
the soil or how much you feed. It is 
what is available that counts, and it takes 
water to make it available. 

It must be remembered always that 
there are no plants that want or use 
just one nutritional element. I often 
hear the expression “feed this thing only 
bone-meal,” or “feed that one only 
potash,” and so forth. If such expressions 
are of any real value experience-wise, it 
means that a given soil is known to be 
deficient in the element mentioned. Then 
there is often the idea that feeding a plant 
or bulb too much of one element—say 
nitrogen—will cause harmful and unde¬ 


sired results, whereas the undesired situa¬ 
tion actually stems from malnutrition— 
i.e., the plant got the nitrogen it wanted 
but failed to get its normal needs in other 
elements. 

It seems probable that all plants are 
selective and take mainly certain nutri¬ 
tional elements at one growth cycle, and 
the other elements at other times. In 
short, your bulbs need all the elements 
and take them if they are available at the 
right time in their growth cycle. You 
need nitrogen first to get your plant up 
and growing; then some weeks later you 
need phosphoric acid to give you root 
growth and floriferousness; and finally, 
you need potash after blooming to give 
you cell divisions, or bulb growth and 
strength. So the nutritipnal problem 
comes down to a program that gives your 
bulbs the sundry elements when they 
need it. And the nature of the soil plus 
the type of nutritional elements used has 
a lot to do with this. Slow acting ferti¬ 
lizers (often called organics) should all 
be used at one time—say in the early 
fall—in good garden soil. On the other 
hand, quick acting or quickly soluble 
fertilizers must be adapted to your daf¬ 
fodil cycle. 

You might say that your daffodil cycle 
runs from September to May, with nitro- 
gen needed in the first part of the cycle, 
phosphoric acid (super phosphate) in the 
central portion, and potash at the begin¬ 
ning of the last three months. 

Getting your nutrition to your roots 
when they need it is complicated some¬ 
what by the available forms of nutrition. 
There is little problem with reference to 
nitrogen because there are a number of 
both slow acting (i.e., cotton seed meal) 
and quick acting (i.e., nitrate of soda) 
forms; but phosphoric acid is more diffi¬ 
cult—it means either bone-meal that is 
too slow to calculate or super phosphate 
which takes about three months to be¬ 
come available when put in the soil. All 
this mean? that nitrogen and superphos¬ 
phate could or should be fed together in 
late summer or early fall so phosphoric 
acid would be available at mid-cycle when 
needed. 









WINNING SEEDLING 

Mrs. Ben Robertson of Taylors, S. C., 
was presented with an award of the ADS 
for the seedling daffodil she bred and ex- 
hibited at the annual meeting with 32 
other seedlings produced by members. 
The award was by popular vote of those 
attending the convention. This was one 
of the new and interesting features of 
the convention and Mr. L. P. Mains, who 
with Dr. John Wister was in charge of 
this feature for the Philadelphia meet¬ 
ing, can be well pleased with the results. 


Potash/ is even more difficult because 
the only readily available source is quick 
acting, and it means that a light dusting 
just at or before blooming time is the 
right timing. 


Of course the daffodil grower’s nutri¬ 
tional plans are finally complicated by 
fusarium basal rot that is the cause of 
most bulb losses. And basal rot thrives 
on nitrogen. In consequence, if you have 
any basal rot-—and who doesn’t?—you 
have to starve your daffodils a bit to 
keep down rot. Many of the big com¬ 
mercial growers set up a sort of basic 
nutritional formula such as 3-10-6, and 
then play it by ear. If, as the daffodils 
grow, they seem a bit off color or slow, 
add a light top dressing of nitrogen. No 
formula can fit every area, every ph, every 
soil—and every gardener must play it by 
ear, so to speak, with light feedings to 
match your cycle, and with light additions 
as found needed. 


Generally, if your daffodils thrived last 
year I’d let them alone in the fall and 
give them a light sprinkling of a formula 
high in potash just before flowering time 
—potash is about all the bulbs will use at 
this time in their growth cycle, and unless 
you go hog-wild, there is no great danger 
of too much. 

In summary, every successful daffodil 
grower must learn to get his daffodil bulbs 
what they need when they need it. He 
must learn to adapt this to his special cul¬ 
tural, source and health problems. And 
watch them. 


FIRST ANNUAL TENNESSEE 
DAFFODIL SHOW 

The First Annual Tennessee Daffodil 
Show was presented by the Middle Ten¬ 
nessee Daffodil Society in Nashville in 
April. It was an outstandingly successful 
show with excellent material, well shown. 
There were 896 entries made up of 2,100 
blooms. 

Mrs. Robert Cheek won the award for 
best flower-in-show with a well grown 
and groomed Crepello. Other sectional 
blue ribbons were won by Festivity and 
Daviot. Mrs. George G. Smith took the 
best group of three, and Mrs. Paul Gar¬ 
rett was tops in the best judges collection 
and the best novelty collection. 

Among the judges were Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Thompson, Mrs. Paul Garrett, 
Mrs. Walter Berry, Mrs. R. L. Hovis and 
Mr. George S, Lee, Jr., ADS President. 

Mr. Lee was most particularly im¬ 
pressed with the quality of “their ten 
superb entries for the Quinn Medal.” 
Among the ADS-accredited shows, ten 
entries is an excellent record for the 
Carey E, Quinn Medal. At Nashville it 
was won by Mrs. Donald Linton for a 
group showing Vigil, Coloratura, Bala- 
lika, Woodcock, St. Brendan, Limelight, 
Preamble, Lemon Drops, Baliygarvey, 
Tuylar, Slieveboy, Olivet, My Love, En- 
trancement, Mrs. O. Ronalds, Swans- 
down, Bethany, Roimond, Moondance, 
Altyre, Buncrana, Charity May, Fastnet, 
and Horn of Plenty. 

Mrs. Linton also won the ADS Purple 
Ribbon for her collection of large cup 
daffodils. 


The Publications Committee requests 
your attention to the deadline for materi¬ 
al for the 1960 Yearbook which is Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1959. The deadline for ma¬ 
terial to be in the hands of the editor 
for the next issue of the BULLETIN is 
October 1. 


It has been voted by the Board of Di¬ 
rectors to erect and staff booths at the 
New York and Chicago flower shows in 
the spring of 1960. 






DAFFODIL CULTURE IN A 
CITY GARDEN 

By Mrs. Harry W. Harris 

Come into my garden in the old port 
section of Alexandria, JVa., and I will tell 
you how I raise 400 varieties of “city” 
daffodils. My methods are not always 
ideal, but are adapted to limitations of 
climate, exposure, and most of all, space. 
Picture, if you will, a generous half-acre 
of wide border flower beds completely 
surrounded by an eight-foot ivy covered 
brick wall. Juniper, hemlock, cedar, mag¬ 
nolia interspersed with forsythia, spiraea, 
and 18th century rose bushes line this 
wall and create foliage background for 
groupings of daffodils, blue scilla, crocus, 
purple iris reticulata and colorful tulips. 
For such a setting I must choose top 
quality daffodils which combine the 
smoothness of show quality with great 
diversity of color, form and size for dec¬ 
orative interest, 

I plant all the spring bulbs early in 
October, marking on a chart of the border 
beds each group as it goes in the ground. 
I strive to plant as one would weave an 
intricate pattern, keeping in mind color, 
height and texture of each group of daf¬ 
fodils, alternating them with brilliant 
specie tulips and vivid blue scilla. In 
soil rich in humus, with bone meal at 
the base, I plant the bulbs in groups 10 
to 12 inches deep. Here the bulbs stay, 
and due to planting depth multiply very 
slowly. It is interesting to note dumps of 
daffodils purchased in 1947 blooming this 
year as they have for the past dozen 
seasons. 

After bulb planting was completed in 
the fall I scattered 600 blue pansy plants 
through the borders for texture variety 
and added color, with very gratifying re¬ 
sults the following spring. 

When the ground has become suffi¬ 
ciently cold in November I use well 
rotted manure for a winter mulch. In 
the spring, as the daffodils start pushing 
their way through the ground, I lightly 
cultivate this mulch into the soil. 

It Js advantageous to plant the same 
variety in several different locations to 
prolong the blooming period of favorite 


MULCHING THE DAFFODIL BED 
FOR WEED CONTROL 
By Mrs. Goethe Link 

One of the main problems involved in 
maintaining a display garden is the 
amount of labor which is necessary to 
keep weeds and grass under control. For 
several years our display garden, which 
contains over 700 named varieties of daf¬ 
fodils, has been mulched with pine 
needles, not for the purpose of weed con¬ 
trol, but for foot comfort during the 
blooming season. The needles were placed 
on the beds in the fall. After the bloom¬ 
ing season the weeds began to come up 
through the needles and to keep the bed 
clean we had to remove the needles and 
cultivate. This is quite a chore since 
labels necessitate a hand job of raking. 

Last fall after planting time the bed 
was covered with approximately three 
inches of peanut hulls. Blooms were slow 
to appear this spring in comparison to 
surrounding naturalized plantings, but the 
quality of bloom was excellent. Due to 
a very cold winter with no snow cover, 
many varieties which had been natural¬ 
ized in the grass died out, while those 
under the peanut hulls survived. 

After the blooming period the bed 
was carefully weeded and fertilized with 
5-10-10, sprayed with Crag Herbicide 
according to directions, and a second 


varieties, and in the north border to give 
semi-shade for brilliant cups and late 
doubles. 

As the daffodils fade I start the neces¬ 
sary chore of fertilizing and carefully 
tying each clump and covering the ground 
with three inches of buckwheat hull sum¬ 
mer mulch. This keeps the ground cool 
and moist, allowing the foliage to ripen 
slowly. By this time the borders are 
blooming with late tulips, larkspur, core¬ 
opsis, roses and pansies. 

Thus in my city garden I try to com¬ 
bine the best possible cultural practices 
with careful study of plant composition, 
and it is rewarding indeed to greet the 
old, established blooms, and welcome the 
new varieties each year. 



layer of peanut hull mulch about two 
inches deep was placed on top of the 
area. Even with an abnormal amount of 
moisture during the month of June, it is 
hard to find a weed in the bed. 

The advantages of peanut hull mulch 
are: excellent weed control when applied 
three to four inches deep, winter protec¬ 
tion against deep freeze, keeps ground 
cool in summer, conserves moisture, and 
is light in weight and does not pack or 
blow away. Disadvantages are: light in 
color for those who prefer a dark mulch, 
must be raked aside to dig bulbs, and 
extra nitrogen probably needed—however 
this last has not been observed so far. 

THE NARCISSUS BULB FLY 

By Willis H. Wheeler 

At the Philadelphia meeting in April I 
promised to let the membership know 
about a new bulletin on the above named 
pest. The leaflet, No. 444 of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, is titled “The 
Narcissus Bulb Fly”; and was published 
in March, 1959, It is by C. F. Doucette, 
the Department’s specialist of many years 
on insect pests of bulbs, and an acquaint¬ 
ance of mine for many years. Anyone 
who has any bulb fly trouble should se¬ 
cure the leaflet. Write the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., and 
send 5 cents per copy, (The Superin¬ 
tendent doesn’t want postage stamps). 


An amendment to the by-laws effec¬ 
tive January 1, 1960, provides for family 
membership of husband and wife at $5 a 
year. 


The ADS has honored itself by honor¬ 
ing Mr. B. Y. Morrison with a life mem¬ 
bership, His fame as the hybridizer of 
azaleas is well known. The National 
Arboretum has a very large planting 
of his Glen Dale hybrids. But we know 
of his very long interest in daffodils. He 
was the source of inspiration and help to 
many early daffodil growers and daffodil 
shows in the National Capital area. 


PRE-EMERGENCE WEED KILLERS 

By Katherine L. Bloomer 

Certain bulb growers have materially 
reduced their labor costs by the use of 
pre-emergence chemical sprays applied 
immediately after planting bulbs. One 
that has given good results with daffodils, 
tulips and gladiolas is Dow’s “Premerge.” 
A publication by the State College of 
Washington Extension Service recom¬ 
mends the use of one and one-half gal¬ 
lons of Premerge in 30 to 50 gallons of 
water per acre. To quote from their 
recommendation, “This chemical at the 
rate recommended has no harmful effects 
on flowering, bulb yield or general plant 
vigor.” 

This treatment cannot be used after the 
foliage emerges. For full particulars on 
this material and where it may be pur¬ 
chased write to Dr, Lawrence P. South- 
wick, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Mich. 

After the foliage has appeared “Sesone” 
is recommended for other bulbous crops. 
Sesone, formerly called Crag Herbicide-1, 
has been used for a number of years to 
control weeds before they come up and 
become a problem. Mr. D, R, Ackerson 
of Union Carbide Chemicals Company, 
makers of Sesone, says, “Sesone kills the 
weed seeds before they sprout; it has no 
effect on plant leaves. In fact, it does not 
become a weed seed killer until after it 
is on the soil. It kills germinating weed 
seeds and not weeds or plants which are 
already up.” For further details you may 
write Mr. Ackerson at the Union Carbide 
Chemicals Company, 180 South Broad¬ 
way, White Plains, N, Y. 

In either case, the American Daffodil 
Society accepts no responsibility for the 
use of these chemicals. 

CORRECTION 

In the account of the Washington Daf¬ 
fodil Society show it was stated that Mrs. 
George Watrous won the ADS Purple 
Ribbon for a collection of Jonquilla hy¬ 
brids. This ribbon was won by Mrs. Paul 
M. Curran. Mrs. Watrous won the ADS 
Rose Ribbon for a seedling, John Evelyn 
x triandrus albus. 




NEMATODES, WEEDS, AND 
DAFFODHLS 

By Freeman A. Weiss 

The only reason for bringing weeds 
and nematodes together in connection 
with daffodils is that some of the soil 
fumigation treatments designed to control 
one are effective against the other. There 
is at best only a scant, if any, biological 
connection, as it was proved long ago that 
the race of the stem and bulb nematode 
that attacks daffodils differs from those 
on certain weeds and garden perennials 
to the extent that they will not cross- 
inoculale. As for the transitory root 
feeding nematodes that are sometimes as- 
sociated with “decline” or “running out” 
conditions in daffodils, though they doubt¬ 
less can and do subsist on roots of other 
plants too, there is no evidence that they 
multiply on weeds to the extent of in¬ 
creasing their threat to daffodils. They 
are, as of now, considered only minor 
pests. 

If, however, one has in his daffodil 
plantings a problem involving the bulb 
nematode—the one which causes “spik- 
kels” in the leaves and rust-colored, ring- 
pattern pockets of decay in the bulbs— 
almost any of the chemicals that will rid 
the soil of this pest will also destroy 
weeds, including seeds. Thus one gets a 
bonus from their use. Included here are 
such highly toxic chemicals as methyl 
bromide and chloropicrin, which are very 
effective blit require special equipment 
and precautions in applying, such as gas- 
im pervious covers over the treated 
ground, and the use of rubber gloves and 
boots and respirators to protect the op¬ 
erator. 

There are also some less exacting ma¬ 
terials that are from fairly to highly effec¬ 
tive against most soil-borne nematodes, 
and do not require elaborate application 
methods nor involve any human risk. 
They do require careful preparation of 
the soil, the same as for sowing seed, be¬ 
fore applying, and a waiting period of 
* several weeks after application before re¬ 
planting the ground. It is already getting 
almost too late in the season (because 


of lowered temperature which reduces 
their efficiency, and because of the wait¬ 
ing period after applying) to use these 
materials in ground that is to be planted 
to daffodils this fall. But if one’s plant¬ 
ing is to be delayed anyway, and if there 
is a suspicion that soil contamination of 
some kind, possibly by nematodes, is 
causing less than optimum performance 
of daffodils, it might be worth treating a 
portion of the ground intended for daffo¬ 
dils. One will thereby gain experience in 
using soil fumigants, and the nematode 
specialists say that you never know how 
much damage these hidden enemies are 
doing until you eradicate them from a 
sample area and compare the resulting 
plant growth with that of untreated 
ground. Moreover, you will greatly re¬ 
duce or eliminate weeds. 

One of the simplest general-purpose soil 
fumigants that could be used at this time 
of year is a product of the Niagara Com¬ 
pany of Middleport, N. Y. It is known 
as Bedrench, and is a mixture of ally! 
alcohol and ethylene dibromide. No spe¬ 
cial equipment is needed to apply it—a 
garden watering can will do — and it is 
not necessary to cover the treated ground 
with a plastic sheet or otherwise. Under 
average temperature conditions prevail¬ 
ing now, treated ground can be planted 
after two weeks. As for all chemical 
applications to soil, the ground should 
be spaded before treatment just as one 
would prepare a seed bed. Clods should 
be crumbled, coarse debris should be re¬ 
moved; finally the surface should be 
raked smooth and free from lumps. The 
soil should be moist enough to work 
well; if it is dry at the time of treatment 
it should be wet down with about half 
gallon of water per square yard. 

Bedrench is diluted by pouring one 
quart into 15 gallons of water, which 
amount - should be evenly applied to 15 
square yards. For small scale treatments 
no special protection for the operator is 
necessary, though one should handle the 
concentrated chemical only in the open 
air and should wear rubber gloves and 
avoid splashing or spilling it and breath¬ 
ing the fumes. In applying the diluted 




chemical one should work from the wind¬ 
ward side of the bed so as to avoid ex¬ 
posure to the vapor. 

The Niagara Company also supplies an 
ethylene dibromide product without allyl 
alcohol known as Miscible Soilfume 75. 
It can be mixed with water in all propor¬ 
tions, for example two parts of water to 
one of chemical. It is intended primarily 
for application in furrows, six to eight 
inches deep, for example to a trench that 
is dug for planting bulbs, or a Dutch bed 
similarly prepared. After applying it the 
furrow or bed should be covered with soil 
to prevent loss of the chemical by evapo¬ 
ration, and then wet down well with wa¬ 
ter from a hose. After two weeks the 
furrow or bed can be opened and planted 
to bulbs. One pint of Soilfume 75 diluted 
with 30 gallons of water will suffice for 
1,000 feet of trench. It does not have 
the weed capacity that Bedrench does, but 
is an effective destroyer of nematodes. 

One should also mention the soil fumi¬ 
gant Nemagon of the Shell Agricultural 
Chemicals Company, as it is available in 
the form of granules for easy distribution 
and mixing with soil; furthermore, it can 
be applied in the presence of living plants 
one wishes to preserve. It is primarily 
for grooming season application, there¬ 
fore next spring would be a more appro¬ 
priate time to discuss its use in daffodil 
plantings. 

Now for weed control where there is 
no indication of any need for a nematode 
eradicant. 

There are now so many kinds of weed 
killers — pre-emergence, post-emergence, 
selective for broad-leafed weeds, selective 
for weed grasses, etc.—as to be almost be¬ 
wildering. As far as daffodil plantings 
are concerned the principal weed prob¬ 
lems come from winter annuals such as 
chickweed and annual bluegrass. Peren¬ 
nial weeds cause no great difficulty be¬ 
cause they are largely eliminated by the 
thorough tillage which daffodil sites re¬ 
ceive before the bulbs are planted. The 
summer annuals such as crabgrass, purs¬ 
lane (“pusley”), and spurge are also of 
secondary importance in daffodil beds 
because they do not start growth until 


daffodils have about finished. As the 
daffodil foliage dies down the summer 
annuals can be destroyed by shallow 
hoeing. 

With the winter annuals it is a differ¬ 
ent story. In the Middle Atlantic Re¬ 
gion and the South, chickweed starts 
growing about the time daffodils are 
planted, and it flourishes all winter. Come 
spring, the daffodil bed may sport a lush 
green carpet of chickweed, which is hard 
to pull and impossible to hoe without 
damage to the daffodil sprouts. Annual 
bluegrass is just as bad. 

I can say emphatically that, in my ex¬ 
perience, none of the hormone type of 
weed killers such as 2.4-D, which one 
uses to such good advantage against 
broad leaf weeds in lawns, can be used 
around daffodils without serious risk of 
injuring them permanently. And they are 
not much good against chickweed and 
annual Poa anyway. 

Weedkillers based on dinitro com¬ 
pounds, such as Sinox, are very effective 
against chickweed, and the methylurea 
compounds such as Neburon will kill 
both chickweed and Poa in their early 
growth stages. They are contact weed 
killers intended for application to foliage. 
For weed control in daffodil plantings it 
is preferable to use one that kills the 
weeds as they sprout or even prevents 
the seed from germinating. A herbicide 
known as Chloro IPC (isopropyl chloro- 
phenyl carbamate) is made to order for 
this purpose. It is available in a variety 
of trade formulations (Miller, Niagara, 
Ortho, Wilson, and others) both in granu¬ 
lar and liquid form. It can be applied 
with a dust gun, a fertilizer spreader, a 
sprayer, or scattered by hand. One ap¬ 
plication to daffodil beds, either newly 
planted or already in the ground (if the 
surface is free of weeds to begin with) 
can be made in the fall, another in early 
spring; this should insure a fairly weed- 
free daffodil garden by bloom time. The 
spring application should preferably be 
made before daffodils have spouted but 
with the granular form of IPC at least, 
it can be used with little risk after the 
shoots are up several inches. 



MEDAL AWARDED 
TO DR. VAN SLOGTEREN 

At the April 25 meeting of the Board 
of Directors it was decided that the gold 
medal of the American Daffodil Society 
be made an international award, Mrs, 
Leon Killigrew, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Awards, recommended that the 
medal be awarded to Dr. Egbert van 
Slogteren. His work began in 1917 at 
Wageninger University, Lisse, Holland, 
He did much work in virus disease study 
to combat bulb diseases and to make 
Dutch bulbs safe for United States im¬ 
portation. He pioneered a method for 
sterilizing bulb fields by use of steam. 

This motion was carried and the medal 
was presented in late July by Mr. Willis 
H. Wheeler, Second Vice President of the 
ADS, at a ceremony in Holland. 

Dr. van Slogteren was notified of the 
award and of the presentation plans, and 
his letter of acceptance follows: 


The American Daffodil Society 
10 Othoridge Road 
Lutherville, Maryland 


“Dear Mr. President, 

“It certainly is a very great honor in¬ 
deed for me that your Board of Directors 
has appointed me as the first recipient of 
the Gold Medal of the American Daffodil 
Society. 

“The daffodils have been my first pa¬ 
tients when I arrive in the bulb district 
in Holland, and for 42 years I have done 
my very best to promote the health and 
flowering capacity of these my favorite 
bulbs. That you show your appreciation 
for my work is a great honor for me 
and the greatest satisfaction I could have. 

“I do expect Dr. Wheeler in Holland 
this month and ... I am glad he will 
do the presentation of the Gold Medal 
as your representative. I have known him 
as a good friend for many years and we 
all have the greatest esteem for his knowl¬ 
edge, his integrity, and his personality. 

“Please will you accept my very best 
thanks and my respected greetings for 
yourself, the other officers and for the 
members of your society.” 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

After serving with distinction since the 
formation of the Society, Mrs. J. Robert 
Walker has been relieved, at her own 
request, as chairman of the Committee 
on Classification and Registration. Her 
successor is Miss Gertrude Smith, director 
of the Tyler Arboretum, Lima, Penn. 
Those at the Philadelphia convention will 
not soon forget the superb daffodils on 

display at the Arboretum. 

❖ * * 

Our expert photographers are gathering 
slides of specimen daffodils for the Pho¬ 
tography Committee. However, there 
wifi be need for slides showing daffodils 
used around the average home as well as 
slides of extensive plantings in parks and 
large private estates, such as Russell, 
Beinecke, Gonzales, Krippendorf, and 
others. Members with the equivalent of 
a green thumb in photography are urged 

to lend a hand. Larry Mains is chairman. 

* * * 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr., of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., has accepted nomination as 
chairman of the Committee on Breeding 
and Selection. Known to many for her 
own unusual hybrids and as a writer, she 
has been a leader in creating interest in 
the so-called miniature daffodils. Mem¬ 
bers who are engaged in hybridizing, or 
willing to make a start in this essential 


work, should get in touch with Mrs. 
Watrous. As chairman she replaced Willis 
Wheeler, our second vice president and 
a man of many parts and great compe¬ 
tence. 

* * * 

Jan de Graaff has disposed of his 
wholesale daffodil business to other 
wholesalers in the Northwest and here¬ 
after will confine his commercial activi¬ 
ties to lilies, a field in which he is unsur¬ 
passed as a successful hybridizer. We 
regret his withdrawal from the daffodil 
trade, but his interest in them will con¬ 
tinue undiminished as an amateur grower 
and he will be the same familiar figure 
at our gatherings. 

'i* 

Read in this issue the advance an¬ 
nouncement of the Dallas convention. It 
will save you-all future puzzling over 
whether a daffodil convention in Texas 
would be worth the trip. 

— G. S, Lee, Jr. 

EDITORIAL 

The Bulletin needs throughout the 
year great quantities of short, live items 
about daffodil culture, behavior, arrang¬ 
ing, breeding, and even anecdotes. 

We are not especially interested in liter¬ 
ature. If you can tell it to the neighbor 
across the fence you can tell it to us. 








You may have a simple experience that 
is very interesting—-any real life experi¬ 
ence is worthwhile. 

Honors 

Your editor has long had a dream of 
giving worthy daffodil varieties honors 
based on American experience, something 
like the English do. 

Why shouldn’t a select nationwide com¬ 
mittee pick 25 daffodils each year and 
submit them to our judges to rate accord¬ 
ing to a carefully worked out appraisal 
schedule? 

An American Award of Merit (A.M.) 
would greatly encourage American hy¬ 
bridizers, as well as acting as a sort of 
stamp of special approval to the public 
at large. 

T am not here trying to work as a detail 
proposal, but I am proposing the appoint¬ 
ment of a special committee to study the 
matter, and perhaps come up with a pro¬ 
posal for the convention in Dallas next 
year. 

—Carey Quinn 

* 1 # *>!- 
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CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 

For your garden-minded friends and 
relatives, let the ADS play Santa Claus 
for you. 

First there is membership in the ADS: 
$3 for an individual annual .membership, 
or $5 for a “Mr. and Mrs.” (family) 
membership. Either includes the 1961 
Yearbook due in December, 1960. Add¬ 
ing $1.25 to either of these figures will 
provide the 1960 Yearbook , which is now 
on the press. 

The 1959 and 1960 editions of the 
Tulip and Daffodil Yearbook of the Royal 
Horticultural Society ,are available at 
$2,25 each, and the latest edition of that 
indispensable tool, the Classified List of 
Daffodil Names , is a mere $1.50, all post¬ 
paid. 

Orders for any of the above should be 
sent to our treasurer, Mrs. Wm. A. 
Bridges, 10 Othoridge Road, Lutherville, 
Md. 

The fashionable gift this year will be 
a copy of Carey Quinn’s Daffodils: In¬ 
doors and Out , published last spring and 


THE VICE PRESIDENTS 

REPORT FROM THE REGIONS 

This Fall issue of the Bulletin, the first 
published this time of the year, is pro¬ 
duced specifically for publication of ar¬ 
ticles by the vice presidents of the geo¬ 
graphical regions of the ADS. We are 
happy to present the following reports 
covering all the regions of ADS, giving 
the news of regional activities and plans 
for the future. The editor’s sincere 
thanks go to all the vice presidents who 
cooperated in the preparing of these 
reports. 

* * % 

Middle Atlantic Zone 

Greetings to all members of the Amer¬ 
ican Daffodil Society in the Middle At¬ 
lantic Zone. I took over this zone from 
Mrs. Lawrence Wharton, who had done 
such a wonderful job in setting up policies 
and in making plans since the early begin¬ 
nings of the Daffodil Society. She has 
made it so easy for those of us who will 
come after her that we owe her a tremen¬ 
dous debt of gratitude. 

Actually we here in this region are 
fortunate inasmuch as it was here in 
Maryland and Virginia that daffodils 
were grown to show from 1930 on. The 
interest grew and spread largely through 
the intense interest and enthusiasm of 
women like Mrs. Floyd Harris of Stoke, 
Aldie, who not only grew and imported 
the newer varieties from England and 
Ireland, but distributed bulbs to the vil¬ 
lage women who grew and sold in the 
New York markets, and augmented their 
“egg money.” Miss Mary Byrne was an 


the first American book entirely devoted 
to daffodils since the San Francisco fire. 
This complete text on all phases of grow¬ 
ing daffodils retails for $4.50, but is 
sold by your Society for just $3.50. Send 
orders to Geo, S. Lee, Jr., 17 Chichester 
Road, New Canaan, Conn. 

Gift cards will be accepted and en-. 
closed in any of the above books. “Do 
Not Open Until Christmas” stickers will 
be applied to wrappers on request. 





indefatigable judge and grower and went 
all over the place inspiring others to try 
newer varieties and show them, Mrs. 
W. W. Gibbs always came to the early 
shows usually held in Alexandria, with 
the latest the daffodil world had to offer 
to the envy of us all. Jeanette Rustin, 
Martha Harris, Kitty Bloomer, all grew 
well, showed unselfishly, and inspired all 
daffodil lovers with their enthusiasm. 

Looking back, the only thing we didn't 
do in those early days was hybridize, and 
I expect the thought of waiting at least 
five years for a “plant child” discouraged 
us. Although Jeanette Rustin was the 
first to become interested as an amateur 
grower in hybridizing, and tried to get 
others to join her with not very much 
success—mainly I think because of the 
time element—now we know better and 
every show has a class for bulbs hy¬ 
bridized and grown by the exhibitor, and 
very good they are, too. 

Along with the enthusiastic women 
growers, and always there to help us 
and give us advice and counsel, was 
B. Y. Morrison, who of all people in those 
early days gave more of his time and 
knowledge than almost anyone else in 
importing, growing and showing the very 
latest and best from England and Ire¬ 
land, the West Coast, and Holland. The 
exhibits he set up from his own garden 
were breath-taking, and anything B.Y. 
endorsed was a must for the rest of us. 

As a zone we are continuing the judg¬ 
ing schools which will be held in early 
April. The exact date has not been 
settled, but the schools are being set up 
and run under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Lawrence Wharton and Mrs. William 
Bridges, and the schools will be held in 
sequence 1, 2 and 3, with the students 
taking and passing the first school course 
and examination before they attempt the 
second or third. This makes it much 
fairer for all, and in the end will make 
more proficient judges. 

The regional meeting usually held in 
autumn in Frederick will be held in Feb- 
uary in Middleburg, Va., due to the fact 
that I was so late getting back home. 
It might be interesting to plan a tour 


of gardens in nearby neighborhoods at 
blooming season, and this we could dis¬ 
cuss at the regional meeting. We hope 
to have outstanding speakers at that time, 
so as many of you as can, plan to come 
and bring your problems and help me get 
the zone alerted. There will be a small 
group of gardens and greenhouses to see 
in this vicinity and a lot of new friends to 
meet, all daffodil-minded. 

—Roberta L. Seipp, Vice President 
* * * 

New England 

The VP from New England, being very 
new to the job, has felt that the prime 
necessity was to appraise the region and 
ascertain its assets and its needs. From 
these, the direction her efforts should 
take will be shown. 

Assets: Daffodil growing is active, with 
Boston as a center of regional horticul¬ 
ture and many smaller areas of gardening 
zeal, especially around the lesser cities. 
The largest horticultural organization in 
the world, the Massachusetts Horticul¬ 
tural Society, within its borders is a pillar 
of strength to gardening interests here. 
It has for many years staged a large 
daffodil show, open free to the public and 
attracting many visitors. Several ADS 
members are among the exhibitors, and 
the quality of the flowers shown by them, 
as well as the proportionately large num¬ 
ber of awards they receive, give evidence 
of the influence this small group is exert¬ 
ing in raising standards here. 

The one cohesive element in New Eng¬ 
land is a strong round-robin which is 
making its lively rounds through four 
states. There is much evidence of leader¬ 
ship in this robin. A second local robin 
will soon be started. 

Needs: There has been to date no proj¬ 
ect of the ADS involving the entire com¬ 
munity. The region is Still unorganized 
and the existency of the ADS largely 
unknown. When this organization, on 
whatever sort of basis, has been accom¬ 
plished, the ADS can move forward in 
the area as a whole and not just section- 
ally. At present, the membership is wide¬ 
ly scattered except in a few instances, and 



in many gardening centers there is no rep¬ 
resentation of the ADS. 

Projects: At present, the possibility of 
any projects in the New England area 
seems very dim. The money voted at 
Philadelphia for projects on a regional 
basis has, in the case of the VP for New 
England, been taken from her for some 
outside project. The financial problem 
is therefor a serious one. It is unjust that 
one VP should be asked to bear this 
expense personally when no other VP is 
so penalized, nor it is possible for her to 
do so. If she can persuade her colleagues 
to restore this money to her, the funda¬ 
mental project of organization will go 
forward. 

—Helen C. Scorgie, Vice-president 

* * * 

Southeast Region 

The Southeast Region, except south 
Georgia and Florida, is so ideally suited 
to daffodil culture that our goal should 
be very high. 

As of July 1, 1958, our membership 
was 72. Today, 15 months later, we have 
162. Georgia has a local society which 
probably helps them lead in membership. 
Our other states may become interested 
in organizing during next year. 

The largest shows were at Atlanta, 
Biltmore, N. C., Reidsville, N. C., and 
Spartanburg, S, C. There were smaller 
ones too numerous to mention. How¬ 
ever, Hazelhurst, Ga,, is one to be com¬ 
mended—-they’re way down where the 
growing and showing is not so easy. 

Southern Georgia and Florida is an 
excellent locality for someone to raise 
seedlings. If they would survive there, 
they’d probably make the grade any¬ 
where. South Carolina has three de¬ 
votees raising seedlings. We need more 
everywhere willing to do this—and it’s so 
exciting! 

Many newspaper articles, two national 
publications, and approximately 20 lec¬ 
tures were done by our members on 
some phase of daffodil culture. 

Course IF of the Judges’ School in 
Decatur, Ga., last March enrolled 46 
people, six of whom were from the 
Southern Region. Twenty-five of our 42 


student judges have had both Courses I 
and II. We hope to have Course III next 
spring. 

A lot, but not enough, of garden visit¬ 
ing was done last year. Many new bulbs 
are being planted. Perhaps a list of open 
gardens can be published for next year. 
There’s always a chance for converts, as 
well as seeing how the other fellow does 
it. Clemson College, S. C,, is cooperating 
in the test garden program. Professor 
Thode says they will have meticulous 
care. This will be a joy to visit 

Twelve people attending the Philadel¬ 
phia convention last spring placed our 
region fourth in attendance. The South¬ 
east Region joins in the desire to make 
next year the best yet, and many of us 
plan to see you in Dallas, 

—Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, 

Vice-president 

5$! 2§! Sfc 

Southern Region 

The Southern Region has almost 
doubled in membership in the past two 
years. Tennessee and Arkansas have the 
largest memberships, and Kentucky is 
also growing. 

As most of you know, it is almost im¬ 
possible to grow daffodils in southern 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, due 
to the weather. However, we do have 
members in this portion of the Region 
who are making progress in determining 
just which varieties and types of daffodils 
will grow in their towns. These mem¬ 
bers are our “pioneers” and are making 
a valuable contribution to ADS. I hope, 
in our next Regional Bulletin, to have 
some information regarding their work. 

The Southern Region is indeed proud 
to have a Daffodil Test Garden estab¬ 
lished at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Ala. Twelve bulbs each of twen¬ 
ty-five varieties are being planted at this 
time. We hope to add more varieties to 
this planting. Information secured from 
this Test Garden will be of great value to 
the Southern and Southeast Regions, and 
possibly to the Southwest Region. 

We have four approved instructors for 
the Daffodil Schools—Mrs. Jesse Cox of 
Arkansas, Mrs. Paul Garrett of Kentucky, 



Mrs. W. M. Berry of Tennessee, and Mrs. 
Walter Thompson of Alabama. We hope 
to have School I in Nashville and also in 
Arkansas in the spring of 1960. 

Many daffodil shows are held in each 
of our states. Even though all of these 
shows are not standard ADS exhibits, 
they are creating interest in daffodils and 
gaining members for ADS. 

Our Loan Flower Show Packets have 
proved, invaluable to the Region. Three 
or four packets are usually en-route at 
all times. These have also been loaned 
to members in other Regions when re¬ 
quested. 

The recent publicity given ADS, and 
particularly our Region, in Flower Grow¬ 
er, by Ben Arthur Davis, has created 
interest and we hope will result in some 
new members. 

I have visited many of the gardens of 
our members and have found they are 
planting only named varieties and keeping 
their gardens up-to-date by each year 
adding a few of the new varieties, 

March and April is our Daffodil Time. 
Yaw’ll come down and see. 

—Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 

Vice-president 

Midivest Region 

The Midwest Region of the ADS put 
out two newsletters in 1958-1959, and 
has published one bulletin this past sum¬ 
mer with another scheduled for the end 
of the year. Our members have been 
asked to write articles of their own choos¬ 
ing on daffodil subjects. Several have 
responded, and we hope more will come 
forth to make our bulletin a worthwhile 
project in the Region. 

In April the Region sponsored the final 
course in Study and Show Schools, with 
26 students taking the examination. This 
series of three courses has given several 
of our members an opportunity to be¬ 
come Accredited Judges. At the present 
time no plans have been made for another 
series of courses; however, we are plan¬ 
ning a Regional Daffodil Day combined 
with a show for April, 1960. When 
enough interest in the schools has been 
aroused, we hope to start the courses 
again. 


Our regional membership remains 
about the .same as last year. Several 
members were dropped for non-payment 
of dues. Each was sent a final reminder 
but few responded. Ohio leads the Region 
in new membership. 

A regional dinner was held last April 
previous to our school. Mr. Wells Kni- 
erim, of Cleveland, Ohio, who was our 
speaker, gave us a view of some of his 
fine varieties of daffodils and also some 
of his excellent photography. 

fn 1959 shows were held in Ohio at 
Toledo, Akron, Dayton, Granville and 
Montpelier; in Indiana at New Castle, 
Darlington and Indianapolis. 

Last March Mr. and Mrs. Hubert 
Fischer and Mr. Frank Winter set up a 
booth at the Chicago World Flower 
Show in the name of the ADS. The 
booth was shared by two other plant 
societies, but the live daffodil blooms 
obtained from Grant Mitsch gave our 
corner special interest. As a result, 
several new members joined us from 
Illinois and Michigan. 

The Regional Vice-President has given 
several lectures on daffodils to garden 
clubs in Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky, and 
taught a school on Daffodils for the Ohio 
Association of Garden Clubs at Colum¬ 
bus. Several packets containing sugges¬ 
tions for show schedules and management 
were made up and loaned to any inter¬ 
ested individual. These packets were so 
popular there was a waiting list. A set 
of daffodil pictures with description of 
classification was made and also loaned 
to garden clubs for study. Both packets 
will be available again. 

Our wish for the coming year is for 
more new members and more shows next 
April. 

—Mrs. Goethe Link, Vice-president 
^ * * 

Central Region 

In many ways the center portion of 
our country has much to be grateful 
for, horticulturally speaking, as well as 
in many other aspects, but most unfor¬ 
tunately for us we do not have a climate 
that is as ideally suited for the growing 
of daffodils as we might wish. 


However our soil, in many areas, is 
admirabiy constituted to grow fine flowers 
and it is now up to those of us who love 
the “daffy” to hunt out those types best 
able to withstand our variable climate. 
On no less an authority than Dr. Ander¬ 
son of the Missouri Botanical Garden, I 
am told that immediately south of St. 
Louis in the Lead Belt area lies some of 
the finest daffodil-growing soil in the 
country, 1 have to recall that frequently 
when I am sadly counting the members in 
Iowa and Minnesota, where we have 
precisely one each! 

But even more distressing is the picture 
in Nebraska and North and South Dakota 
—none! Since I had been assured that 
soil conditions alone would not prevent 
the growing of daffodils, T requested in¬ 
formation from the Agricultural Exten¬ 
sion Service and received a most inter¬ 
esting letter from the agent in North 
Dakota. It seems that our biggest ob¬ 
stacle there is the usual late arrival of 
bulbs to the local markets. It would seem 
that a ready-made market exists for our 
American growers, and that the answer 
for hybridizers is to stress the daffodils 
that are “early to rise and early to bed”, 
so they may be harvested in ample time 
to distribute to merchants in areas where 
winter comes early. 

If we could enlist the aid of garden 
clubs in a few of the larger cities, it 
would perhaps be possible to furnish 
slides or movies of bulb growing which 
are gladly furnished by the many plant 
food manufacturers scattered over the 
country. At any rate, I hope that is the 
way that in this particular area we can 
encourage more people to plant more 
daffodils, 

—Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 

Vice-president 

Southwest Region 

The most important activity for the 
coming year is the National Convention 
to be staged in Dallas, Texas, March 23, 
24 and 25, 1960, Flower Show Schools I 
and III will be given, one the day the 
convention begins and the other the day 
after it closes. School II will be given in 
Tulsa, Okla., March 28 at the Tulsa 


Garden Center with Mrs. Goethe Link 
as instructor. For information about the 
schools in Dallas write to Mrs. John C. 
Coffey, 6129 Reiger, Dallas 14, Texas. 
For information about the Tulsa school 
write to me at 1577 East 22nd St., Tulsa 
14, Okla. 

School I was held in Norman, Okla., 
last March 30, with Judge Carey E. 
Quinn as instructor. Seventeen people 
from Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma quali¬ 
fied to take School II. 

Daffodil shows were held in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City and Dallas. 

—Eleanor Hill, Vice-president 

SH * 

Northeast Region 

Daffodil growing is on the increase 
throughout the Northeast Region, and 
so is ADS membership. Mrs. Lois Hill, 
our membership chairman, hopes each 
member will find one more good fancier 
this year, and will send membership 
blanks to any member who can use them. 
As we grow in number, opportunities 
to learn from each other increase. 

Several areas are reaching such a 
point of concentration in interest that 
a first show is in prospect; some shows 
promise growth to the co-operative, “big 
show” level. We all agree that good 
shows are a great teaching mechanism. 
Remember that your directors, Mr. Frese, 
Mrs. Haviland, Mr. Frylink, and Mrs. 
Sample, as well as your VP, are eager 
to help any group that calls on us in 
any way we can. 

To assist groups over some of the 
hurdles of the specialty shows, this Re¬ 
gion is co-operating with its neighbor, 
New England, to print a Daffodil Show 
Manual, which we hope will be available 
soon. 

We want to call your attention to some 
recent daffodil articles, stemming from 
this area: 

* * * 

Flower Grower , October issue: An in¬ 
troductory article and items on forcing 
and growing in the South. 

Popular Garden , September issue: Mil¬ 
dred Graff answers some questions that 
we were repeatedly asked at our booth 





at the International Show. (Note: The 
directors have formally resolved the 
narcissus-narcissi part of this long¬ 
standing dispute.) 

Quarterly of the Brooklyn Botannic 
Gardens: Editor Paul Frese includes in 
his fall issue on bulbs an article by Mr. 
George Lee. 

Life , September 7: Two pages of daf¬ 
fodils in color, under the supervision of 
Mr. Adrian Frylink. 

International Flower Show News: Spe¬ 
cial notice to those who came to our 
ADS booth last year complaining, 
“Where is the big daf planting down¬ 
stairs?” Your message got through. Come 
and see. Under the guidance of Mr. 
Frylink and Mr. Jack, 7,500 dafs are 
being forced for a spectacular garden. 

The most exciting garden news is that 
the ambitious, 125-acre Sterling Forest 
Gardens will open to the public next 
April, with the blooming of 100,000 daf¬ 
fodil bulbs, naturalized in a magnificent 
setting among the oaks and native shrubs 
and huge rock outcrops of this un-touched 
tract near Greenwood Lake. Months of 
the work of over a hundred garden 
specialists, tooled with 200 pieces of 
power equipment, prepared the way in 
this dense, hilly woodland. Tons of na¬ 
tive peat were removed to create natural- 
looking ponds and lakes and added to the 
woodland soil to make it more productive. 
Princess Beatrix came to plant the first 
tulip (up-side down!) but English-speak¬ 
ing scions of old-time Dutch firms came 
also, to impart their bulb-planting lore 
to the American gardeners. 

You will hear more, as plans for a 
connoisseur’s garden and the entertain¬ 
ment and studies of specialty groups ma¬ 
terialize, but I hope many members will 
find their way here to enjoy the beauties 
in prospect for the opening. 

The delayed fall rains have postponed 
plantings for many of us. While we 
hope another winter like last will take 
another 35 years to get here, just in 
case it is repeated, do insure the success 
of your new plantings with a good thick 
mulch. 

—Mrs. John B. Capen, Vice-president 


Far West Region 

The Far West Region of the ADS com¬ 
pares roughly to the Wild West region of 
early American history. Its outposts are 
few and far between, its centers are in¬ 
sufficiently manned, but its potentialities 
are great. If we, as a Daffodil Society, 
can grow and gather more interested 
members, it should not be too long before 
we can knit together our daffodil growing 
endeavors to compare favorably with the 
tremendous growth of the West in popu¬ 
lation, industry, and economic impor¬ 
tance. 

The climate, the soil, the growing 
conditions vary from North to South, 
but it is agreed that SOME daffodils 
grow exceedingly well in all sections. 

The Pacific Northwest so excels in 
growing conditions that it has become a 
major commercial daffodil center. We 
can only hope that individuals in that 
area will soon follow suit and discover 
how ideally they can grow this beautiful 
and satisfying harbinger of Spring in 
their own backyards. Truly, the whole 
Northwest, in Spring, should become a 
giant patchwork of yellow and white 
daffodils with accents of the pink, orange 
and red of their cups, against the everlast¬ 
ing green backdrop so typical of that 
area. 

Here in Southern California we haven’t 
the ideal growing conditions, but the 
year 1959 has been very productive, none¬ 
theless. Our membership is increasing; 
we had a grand third annual daffodil 
show at Combsie’s Bulb Garden in Whit¬ 
tier, with many new and exciting exhibi¬ 
tors; and we have been accepted as active 
contributors into two world-famous gar¬ 
dens: Descanso Gardens, and Los An¬ 
geles State and County Arboretum. Our 
expanding daffodil show next year will 
be held in the Arboretum’s newly con¬ 
structed show facilities. 

Jan de Graaff paid us a visit at daffodil 
time this year, to see our display gar¬ 
dens at both the Arboretum and at Des¬ 
canso, plus the huge display of Oregon 
Bulb Farm's potted daffodils used as ac¬ 
cents in the Sunset Magazine’s five model 
patio gardens maintained at the Arbore- 




ATTENTION 

About three years ago ADS members 
were informed about the misnaming of 
two daffodils, one being known as White 
King Alfred and the other as Wheel of 
Fortune. The two varieties so misnamed 
were Mrs. E. H. Krelage and Fortune. 
Recently other misnaming has come to 
our attention. The variety Mrs. R. O. 
Backhouse is being offered by certain 
dealers under the name of Pinkhouse. 
Members are warned to be on the look¬ 
out for such misnamed varieties, to avoid 
showing them under unregistered names 
that will result in disqualification. 

Should members encounter these names 
the Society suggests that a protest be made 
to the dealers against such deceptive 
practices. 

turn. It was one of the hottest days of the 
year and the daffodils were having diffi¬ 
culty holding their heads up, but they 
did their best and Mr, de Graaff was 
able to see the problems confronting us 
and to give us many helpful hints. As 
a result of his suggestions we will fea¬ 
ture the potted bulbs for colorful display 
and move the more educational but less 
spectacular test garden to a more se¬ 
cluded spot, where we can study the par- 
formance of the individual varieties and 
their adaptability to our climate without 
expecting this bed to be of display propor¬ 
tions. 

Descanso Gardens, famous for its acres 
of camellia plantings and the historical 
rose garden, as well as interplantings of 
azaleas, rhododendrons, iris, etc., will 
now feature naturalized drifts of daffo¬ 
dils amongst the live oaks and camellias, 
thanks to the interest shown by the de 
Graaffs during their visit. 

Even with this much activity, we still 
have no local daffodil clubs in our whole 
region, but the interest is growing. In¬ 
dividuals are campaigning in their own 
areas, and we now have an interested 
director in each of the three geographic 
sections. We are looking forward to 
what the new year will bring. 

—Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 

Vice-president 


DALLAS CONVENTION 

By Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, Chairman 

Still four months away, the 1960 Con¬ 
vention is standing in the wings, ready to 
make its bow. 

Headquarters will be the Baker Hotel 
in Dallas and the dates are March 23-26. 
The convention will be held under aus¬ 
pices of the Dallas Garden Center, the 
Texas Daffodil Society, and the First 
Men's Garden Club. 

The convention proper will be Thurs¬ 
day and Friday, March 24 and 25. 
There will be indoor morning sessions 
devoted to a little business and a great 
deal of daffodils. Bus trips to outstanding 
gardens, Lambert's Barn, and the fabulous 
Turtle Creek, will fill both afternoons. 

The dinner speaker Thursday evening 
will be Dr. C. J. Gould, plant pathologist 
of Western Washington Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Puyallup, Wash., leading American 
authority on diseases of the daffodil. Dr. 
Gould is the author of numerous techni¬ 
cal publications on the daffodil and oc¬ 
cupies a key position in the daffodil in¬ 
dustry of the Northwest 

Our guest of honor for Friday will be 
B. Y. Morrison of Pass Christian, Miss., 
who will speak after the annual banquet 
on the early days of daffodils in this coun¬ 
try and share his recent experience in 
growing them in the South. Mr. Morrison 
was probably the first to recognize the 
merits of the hybrids of Wilson, Richard¬ 
son, and others. He imported and ex¬ 
hibited them, and lectured and wrote 
about them. As editor of the National 
Horticultural Magazine he edited five 
daffodil yearbooks of the American Hor¬ 
ticultural Society. Later Mr. Morrison 
turned his attention to azaleas, created 
the famous Glenn Dale hybrids, and re¬ 
tired to Mississippi to continue his work 
with azaleas. 

Course I for daffodil judges will be 
offered the day preceding the convention, 
March 23. There will also be a meeting 
of the retiring Board of Directors, a 
a daffodil show, and in the evening a 
barbecue at the Dallas Garden Center. 




On Saturday, after the convention, Course 
III for judges will be given. 

A post-convention feature, approved 
but not sponsored by the ADS, will be a 
tour of Mexican gardens led by Mrs. Ben 
G, O’Neal of Wichita Falls, past president 
of the Texas Garden Clubs and author 
of two books on Mexican gardens. 

If the season cooperates there will be 
extensive public displays of daffodils. 
Special plantings are being made in three 
Dallas parks by the Park Department. 
In addition, Driehuizen Bros, of Lisse, 
Holland, have donated 10,000 bulbs for 
a single display and there will be beds 
of exhibition varieties sent by Wilson, 
Dunlop, Richardson, de GraafT, and 
Mitsch. The seedling competition inaugu¬ 
rated at Philadelphia will be repeated at 
Dallas under Major E. A. Wood. 

Two other prominent figures in the 
daffodil world, one from abroad, have 
been invited and we hope will be with us. 

Come to Dallas in 1960 and he our 
guests. 
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PLANNING AND STAGING A SHOW 

By Ellen Q. Luce 

Producing a flower show which earns 
admiration from the experts and simple 
pleasure for the lay public may not re¬ 
quire the vast financial outlay necessary 
for a Broadway production, but it does 
demand careful advance planning, meticu¬ 
lous attention to detail, and at least a 
modicum of imagination. 

There are, or course, limits to the 
scope of a speciality show, but it is a 
challenge to the imagination of a good 
committee and its chairman. Daffodil 
shows may be restricted to the spring 
season, but are thereby spurred to pro¬ 
duce such polished and orderly displays 
that they satisfy both the ardent growers, 
hungry for new varieties, and the casual 
visitor who calls all narcissi “jonquils, 5 ' 
For the small club or the newly organized 
daffodil society, a few suggestions may 
help inexperienced groups to chart their 
courses; remembering always that the 
purpose of a flower show of any sort is 
to stimulate horticultural interest, to 


educate and to satisfy the love of beauty 
that is in all of us. 

Plan the show well in advance of the 
time set for it. A diary of blooming 
dates kept from the previous season or 
for several years past, is helpful in set¬ 
ting the date for a show. Select a date 
to coincide as nearly as practical with 
the blooming period of mid-season var¬ 
ieties of daffodils. There will always be 
some reluctant trumpets and some over- 
eager tazettas to give range and contrast 
to your show, and your exhibitors from 
both the southern and northernmost 
limits of your area can then provide speci¬ 
mens in almost the full classification 
range of the narcissus genus. 

Choose a place for the show which 
will permit displays without crowding. 
Daffodils are not aggressive, but gentle 
flowers, and may be better appreciated 
by the public as well as more easily 
examined by judges if they are spaced 
so that no exhibit overlaps its neighbor. 
Lighting must be not just adequate, but 
ample both for day and evening display, 
since all shows should plan evening hours, 
week-end dates, or both, if large numbers 
of exhibitors and visitors are to be at¬ 
tracted. The weekend gardener who com¬ 
mutes to the city, the man of the house 
who spades and cultivates after office 
hours, both deserve to see their blooms 
on display, not merely collect hearsay 
reports on the success of the show. Plan 
traffic patterns so that people may walk 
about easily without collisions either with 
display tables or with other humans. 
One-way traffic is ideal, but there are 
always individualists! 

Make a floor plan for the show. On 
page 105, Daffodils , Outdoors and In, 
by Carey E. Quinn, is an excellent basic 
design for a show. 

After the date and site of the show are 
set, a show committee should be ap¬ 
pointed, Personnel should be a chair¬ 
man, one or two vice-chairmen with spe¬ 
cific divisions of the show under their 
supervision, and various committee chair¬ 
men—for schedule, staging, entries or 
registration, classification, judges, judges’ 
aids, hospitality, properties, scoring and 


records and dismantling. Other commit¬ 
tees to meet the specific needs in any 
community may be added. Those above 
are essential for a smooth running and 
orderly show. 

Plan schedules for classes, and print and 
distribute them at least three weeks to a 
month in advance of the show date. Ex¬ 
hibitors need targets at which to aim and 
judges may wish to pay you the compli¬ 
ment of polishing their skills in special 
fields as well. Invite your judges long 
before your daffodils are high above the 
ground, or you may find to your sorrow 
that there just are not enough of them to 
go around. 

Define the duties of each sub-chairman, 
and assign to each vice-chairman the 
committees to work under their specific 
direction. Plan work-sheets or directives 
for committees and keep general commit¬ 
tee meetings to a minimum—two are 
ample for even a very large area show. 
If this is your first show, keep your rec¬ 
ords carefully as guides for your suc¬ 
cessors, and do hold a post-mortem ses¬ 
sion to discuss and note your difficulties 
and suggest improvements for the next 
one. 

These are but general principles for 
inexperienced flower show producers. De¬ 
tailed guidance may be found in the 
Handbook for Flower Shows, published 
by the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc. For more specific information 
for the producer of a daffodil show, turn 
to Chapters 9 and 10 and Appendix D 
of Quinn’s Daffodils , Outdoors and In. 
You may make mistakes, you will work 
hard, you are sure to be tired when your 
show is over, but despite your resolutions 
never to try it again, you will probably 
find that each year, like the daffodil itself, 
your show will have become a very hardy 
and eagerly anticipated perennial. 


PLAN TO GO 
TO DALLAS 
NEXT MARCH 


THE ADS LIBRARY 

By Mrs. John S, Moats, Librarian 

The Library of the American Daffodil 
Society has been in existence since early 
1955. The present librarian was appointed 
by the first president of the Society, Mr. 
Carey E. Quinn. 

The librarian has two main functions: 
to collect and loan books of interest to 
the members of the Society, and to circu¬ 
late colored slides of daffodils. 

Most of the work of the librarian has 
been in connection with the loaning of 
the colored slides. At the present, there 
is one collection of 100 slides for loan; 
the selection of these slides was made 
by Mr. Hubert Fischer of Hinsdale, Ill. 
There is frequent use made of these 
slides, especially between autumn and 
spring, by members of garden clubs who 
wish to display the slides for their mem¬ 
bership. The slides may be obtained by 
communicating with the librarian and 
there is a charge of $5 for their rental. 

A Photography Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Prof. L. P. Mains of 
Philadelphia, recently has been appointed 
to collect colored slides and black-and- 
white prints of daffodils. (See the Bul¬ 
letin, August 1959, p. 1). 

The collection of books making up the 
library consist of a few general works on 
soils, pests, culture of plants in general, 
etc., with the greater portion of the col¬ 
lection being chiefly on the daffodil. 
While most of the books have been ob¬ 
tained by purchase, there have been some 
welcome accessions made by gift. The 
benefactors to the library with the titles 
of their gifts are: 

Mrs. Minnie Colquitt, in the name of 
Mrs. J. E. Zenor ( The Daffodil and Tulip 
Year Book, no. 19, 1954); Mr. R. Mueller 
(Miniature Daffodils, by Alec Gray); 
Dr. Charles R. Phillips ( Amaryllidaceae, 
by William Herbert); Mr. John Thibo¬ 
deau ( The Book of the Daffodil, by S. 
Eugene Bourne; Daffodils, by Joseph 
Jacob; and The Daffodil and Tulip Year 
Books, no. 12-15, 1946-1949). 

The entire collection of the library is 
listed below. It is presented in three sec- 




tions: the first is the group of general 
publications; the second consists of publi¬ 
cations on the daffodil by writers from 
the U.S.A., and the third group, the long¬ 
est, is that of works coming from abroad, 
particularly from England where so much 
work on the daffodil has been done. 

All these publications are available on 
loan to members of the ADS. Loan 
periods are for one month, but there is 
the privilege of renewing the loan. 

American Horticultural Council. A.H. 
C. News . Nos. 25, 27, 29. May, Dec. 
1958, July 1959. 

American Horticultural Council. The 
Directory of American Horticulture. 
1958. 72 p. 

American Horticultural Society. Gar¬ 
deners Forum, v.l, No. 8, Dec. 1958; 
v. 2, No. 1-4, Feb.-June 1959. 

American Society for Horticultural Sci¬ 
ence. The Care and Feeding of Garden 
Plants . Published by American Society 
for Horticultural Science and National 
Plant Food Institute, Washington, D. C., 
in association with Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1954. 283 p., 

illus. 

Downey, Earl F. Improving Your Gar¬ 
den Through Soil Management. New 
York, Crown Publishers, Inc., 1955. 250 
p., illus. 

Headstrom, Richard. Garden Friends 
and Foes. A practical and informative 
book for the home gardener, dealing with 
the birds, animals, insects, weeds, and 
plant diseases that confront him. New 
York, Ives Washburn, Inc., 1954. 219 p. 

Kellogg, Charles E. Our Garden Soils. 
New York, The MacMillan Company, 
1952. 232 p. 

National Horticultural Magazine. v. 
38, No. 1-3, Jan.-July 1959. 

American Horticultural Society. Amer¬ 
ican Daffodil Year Book, 1936, 1937, 
1938, 1957-58, 1959. 

Doucette, C. F. The Narcissus Bulb 
Fly: How to Prevent its Damage in Home 
Gardens. U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 
Leaflet No. 444, Mar. 1959. 8 p., illus. 

Lawrence, Elizabeth. The Little Bulbs, 
a Tale of Two Gardens. New York, Cri¬ 
terion Books, 1957. 248 p. 


Northwest Bulb Growers Association. 
Handbook, on bulb growing and forcing 
for bulbous iris, Easter lilies, hyacinths, 
narcissus, tulips, n.p., The Association, 

1957. 196 p., illus. 

Quinn, Carey E. Daffodils, Outdoors 
and In. New York, Hearthside Press, Inc., 
1959. 204 p., illus. 

Bourne, S. Eugene. The Book of the 
Daffodil. London, John Lane, 1903. 112 
p., illus. 

Gray, Alec. Miniature Daffodils. Lon¬ 
don, Collingridge, 1955. 57 p., illus. 

Herbert, William. Amaryllidaceae; pre¬ 
ceded by an attempt to arrange the mono- 
cotyledonous orders, and followed by a 
treatise on cross-bred vegetables, and 
supplement. London, J. Ridgway and 
Sons, 1837. 428 p., colored plates. (Nar¬ 
cissus, p. 316-319). 

International Commission for the Nom¬ 
enclature of Cultivated Plants. Interna¬ 
tional Code of Nomenclature for Culti¬ 
vated Plants. Utrecht, International Bu¬ 
reau for Plant Taxonomy and Nomen¬ 
clature, 1958. 28 p. 

Jacob, Joseph. Daffodils . London and 
Edinburgh, Jack, 1910. 115 p., 8 colored 
plates. (Present-Day Gardening, vol. 4) 

Jefferson-Brown, M. J. The Daffodil, its 
History , Varieties, and Cultivation. Lon¬ 
don, Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1951. 264 
p., illus. 

Jefferson-Brown, M. J. Daffodils for 
Amateurs. London, Faber and Faber, 
Ltd., 1952. 96 p., illus. 

Royal Horticultural Society. Classi¬ 
fied List and International Register of 
Daffodil Names . London, The Society, 

1958. 317 p. 

Royal Horticultural Society, Newly 
Registered Daffodil Names. 1958. 8 p. 

Royal Horticultural Society, Classified 
List of Daffodil Names, with particulars 
of the Society’s classification of daffodils 
and arrangements for the registration of 
daffodil names. London, 1955. 281 p. 

Royal Horticultural Society. The Daf¬ 
fodil and Tulip Year Book, 1914, 1933, 
1935-1939, 1946-1958. 1914-1939 have 

title; The Daffodil Year Book. 
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WHAT THE DIRECTORS DID 

By Geo. S. Lee, Jr. 

The directors met at Asheville, N. C., 
Oct. 24 with 23 present from 16 states. 

It was agreed to use the word “narcis¬ 
sus” for both singular and plural, thus 
avoiding the awkward “narcissi.” It was 
also decided that “narcissus” and “daffo¬ 
dil” may be used interchangeably. 

Mrs. William B. Weaver, Jr. ; resigned 
as chairman of the Nominating Commit¬ 
tee and was replaced by Miss Gertrude 
Smith. 

The new family membership will be¬ 
come effective Jan. 1. Dues of $5 will 
provide membership for husband and 
wife with single copies of publications. 

Under proposed amendments to the 
by-laws, the services of all officers would 
be limited to two one-year terms, except 
the secretary and treasurer, who would 
be appointed annually by the directors. 
All directors would be limited to a single 
three-year term. Reelection in all cases 
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would be possible after a lapse of one 
year. 

Library and Round Robin committees 
were created, and the Special Uses and 
Reference and Liaison committees dis¬ 
continued. 

Hereafter, there must be a minimum 
of 250 horticultural entries in a regional 
show and 150 in a State show before ADS 
awards may be given. 

It was voted to hold the 1961 Conven¬ 
tion in Williamsburg, Va. 

The text of a proposed manual on the 
conduct of daffodil study and show 
schools was offered by Mrs. Link, ap¬ 
proved, and ordered published. 

Preceding the meeting of the directors 
there was a morning session of all avail¬ 
able members devoted to a general dis¬ 
cussion of Society affairs. 

Arrangements for the meetings were 
handled by Mrs. F. M. Bartelme of Bill- 
more Forest. Dr. Fred Nisbet, director 
of the famed Biltmore Estates, was a 
guest at the dinner held in the private 
dining room of the Mountain City Club. 




